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AN ECONOMICAL METHOD OF SAVING THE CORN CROP 
Ears, leaves, and stalks cure out nicely when corn is left in the shock for about six weeks. 


We Need the Whole Corn Crop 


RE you in real earnest about keeping down the cost of farming? For the sake of the great saving in feed cost, let’s save our 

If so, how will you handle your corn crop this year? whole corn crop this year. Cut and shock all corn that is not te 

The farmer who spends money for hay can ill afford to let be pastured off. Leave it in the shock until thoroughly cured. Then 

any good feed go to waste. Yet each year many farmers spend - put it under a shed, or stack it, or shred and store, or bale it. 

money for hay, cottonseed hulls, etc., or their cattle are unneces- Reduce the hay bill by saving all the corn forage. Don’t waste 

sarily poor because of failure to harvest a large part of his corn your corn crop by pulling fodder. You can save the corn and 
crop after it is grown, or because of faulty methods of harvesting. fodder too by cutting and shocking. 
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A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 




















Easy to Move from LogtoLog —4 
to Cut. 


4g and Cut 
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a Minute! 








Fastest Cut- A Big 
ting One-Man Outfit. Money Maker! 


“I Cut 27 Cords A Day With My 
| OTTAWA Log Saw,” f2f8 370% 



























































limbs and branches into any lengths, provide needed fuel for yourself and to 
sell, by using the OTTAWA—the fastest cutting one-man power Log Saw. 


| ; Vin too, can easily clear your land, saw down trees, cut up logs and saw up 


Easiest moved and most powerful. Takes the backache and hard work out of wood 
cutting. Thousands say it is the greatest labor-saver ever invented. Does the work 


of many men. Cuts one-third faster than any other log saw and three times faster than some. 
A big money-maker for you. Hundreds of OTTAWA owners are making splendid profit 
sawing for neighbors and selling wood in towns and cities. When not sawing use as a port- 
able engine for running grinders, shellers, pea-hullers, pumps, and for doing other power jobs. 


Only Log Saw made with magneto equipment without any extra price. 


The first four-cycle Log Saw built in America. More in use than all other 
log saws, and so good that the GTTAWA< is the standard by which all other 
Jog saws are judged. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Now Selling At New Lower Prices. 


« Lever control. 9 e Try the OTTAWA 
Friction Clutch: Start and stop 30 Days’ Trial: for @ whole month 








4 
Easy To Move! |) 


saw without stopping engine. Easy to movefromcut to prove all claims, Liberal 10- Year Guarantee 
to cut and log tolog. Four Cycle frost-proof motor. Mag- backed by largest Log Saw factory in the world, 
neto equipped—no batteries needed. Direct gear drive, 


if “_¢ tant ! : 
4 Horse-Power: Know the horse- Special Offer, NOW: YOU to 


er of any log saw engine you are thinking of buying. have a copy of my new OTTAWA 32-page 

t takes plenty of power to saw wood. ia a book printed in three colors fo showing ar 4 
others are doing is great r-Ba' 

Power Force Feed: Makes the | votitmaker, Use coupon below for Special Trial 

eaw the human . Easiest, quickest and safest. 310 pork PT wedge gene oF ana Write me 

strokes a minute. Plenty of surplus power for sawing and belt work. - 


pita =e Se H. C. OVERMAN, General Manager 


) ! = =\ OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
= Z S | 1848 Wood St. OTTAWA, KANSAS. 
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Get My New Lower | 


Prices at once 
H.C. 


Made $1,000! 


“The OTTAWA Log 
Saw is sure a fine 
outfit. I have made 
about $1.000.00 gs | 


Makes $10.00 


A Day! 


“I get all the sawe 
ing Ican do at $10.00 
a day with my OT- 
TAWA Log Saw. It 


does more work 


lever expected.” 


er 


I ye 
by, i 


Made $34.50 
in One Day! 


“I am using your 
one-man OTTAWA 
Log w and am 
well pleased with it. 
Iran my saw one day 
and made $34.50 eaw- 
ing stave bolts,”’ 


OVERMAN, | 


Ay 
Ci 


W. EMERSON, 
Hodges, Ala. 


Simple As Wind- 
ing A Watch. 


“My OTTAWA en- 
ables me, @ man 
years old, tosaw more 
wood than 6able-bod- 
ied men can saw with 
a common saw in the 
game length of time. 
Operatingthe OTTAWA 
° as simple 238 wind- 

in a watca. — ° . 
ADAMS, Seward, Oila- 




















PIs | Beware of : ' B® 5% oy, La 
wl ° ° yh Atel " 
smi Imitations. ss\ V ga aan mI 
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B : The OTTAWA is é . ‘ abe Mi <> AN 
\ SS 
only sold direct. " = Ay 
You get the Low- I-A us . f SS t A At 
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K ‘ e an Encyclopedia on 
4 ES “Sve fms a G of Ae pind Wood Cutting,compiied by Experts. 
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| PWS Bor" Aa" (lip and Mail This Coupon Today! 
: 7 : AY MDS ) Clip and Mail This Coupon y 
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4 Kia y A ee @ H. C. OVERMAN, Gen’l Mor., 
Pesta A, OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 
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— ps Without obligation to me, please send me your Free Book, and 
s ~ \\ Mew Lewsr Prices on the Improved Ottawa Log Saw. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 














Screw Worms 


His is the season for the 

worm fly to apply its nefarious 
trade on livestock. Where there are 
wounds, skin abrasions,or tick bites, 
the screw worm fly makes its egg de- 
posits. Rainy weather is very favor- 
able to the progress of the screw 
worm and the extreme southern part 
of the Cotton Belt is exposed terri- 
tory. The dipping solution to eradi- 
cate ticks is a disinfectant. It heals 
cuts, abrasions, tick or fly bites, and 
shoulder galls on work stock and is a 
preventive of screw worm.—Louisiana 


screw 


Tick Eradication Bulletin, 
Vandalism 
WO men in Washington Parish and 
one man in DeSoto Parish were 


tracked by bloodhounds, from a dip- 
ping vat to their homes soon after 
these vats were-blown with dynamite. 
What specimen of citizenry can you 
call this? Here are three men who 
have decided that the dipping laws 
shall not be carried on, because tley 
have decreed it. They are going to 
say how the community shall be gov- 
erned in spite of the desire of the 
good people in their districts to 
get free of ticks and have a market 
for their cattle. These rats if allowed 
to get away with this will be encour- 
aged to more heinous crimes. From 
this element breeds the more vicious 
crime perpetrators. For their own 
safety a good long jail sentence 
should be administered. 

Modern science can cleanse the leper, 
wipe out plagues in their incipiency; 
yet the greatest plague, ignorance, is 
found thriving in some spots where 
dipping vats are being dynamited. All 
worthy projects are sooner or later 
accomplished. Tick eradication is 
making big strides in territory where 
on sense and reason prevail. 
The German submarine was overcome 
by the destroyer, the depth bomb, and 
aeroplane. The dynamiter of dipping 
vats can be handled by a stock law 
and tight quarantine. The courts in 
every instance have failed to bring 
these pests to account for their de- 
struction of public property.—Louis- 
iana Tick Eradication Bulletin. 


Udder Trouble in Drying Off Cows 


READER writes as follows: “A 

grade Jersey cow which will have 
her fourth calf in about six wee':s, 
has an udder much enlarged in one 
hind quarter. The trouble started at 
the time I attempted to dry her off at 
her last calving. She had been milking 
right up to time of freshening beiore 
that, and I thought it was more of a 
strain than she should be subjected 
to, so I attempted to dry her off by 
partial milking. One quarter became 
congested, and [ began milking 
that teat clean again and went to 
massaging the udder with a mixture 
of turpentine and cottonseed oil. If I 
stopped, the quarter got hard again, 
so I kept it up. The udder in that 
quarter has been much larger than 
the other parts ever since, and now 
that I wish to dry her off the trouble 
comes on worse than before. 

“This cow has had very liberal feed- 
ing,.besides running on pasture. She 
has given about the same quantity of 
milk from the enlarged quarter as 
from the others, and it hag been quite 
normal so far as could be detected. It 
has not been stringy or clotted.” 


It is generally desirable to dry off 


COM 


*@ cow for a month or six weeks be- 





fore calving. It is better for the-cow 
and she will give as much or more 
milk each year when given this rest 
than if milked right up to calving or 






never dried off. It is also better for 
the unborn calf, and when the cow 
has been dried off the first milk is 
better suited to the needs of the 
young calf. But it is not absolutely 
necessary that a persistent milking 
cow be made to go dry before the 
birth of her next calf. In any case 
where there is difficulty in drying a 
cow off, or where any udder trouble 
tends to develop, we would not advise 
trying to dry her up before calving. 
In this case, we advise very strongly 
that the regular milking be carefully 
continued. There is already some 
trouble and we would take no chances 
for the loss of this quarter of the 
udder. 

It is very’ rare indeed that a cow 
cannot be dried up in two months or 
six weeks before calvirz if a little in- 
telligent care and judgment is used. 

In the first place, all feed but hay 
should be stopped for a time. If the 
cow is.on pasture, dry hay instead will 
tend to aid in drying up the milk 
flow. Milk once a day until the full 
effect of the decreased ration is felt 
and then after a few days stop milk- 
ing entirely. It is not usually a good 
plan to milk out only a part of the 
milk in the udder. , The better plan 
is to milk less frequently, gradually 
increasing the time between milkings 
until ready to stop milking entirely. 
When milking is stopped the udder 
will fill up and may get very full, but 
if notemilked will soon go down and 
the cow is dry. 

But as stated we would take no 
chances with this cow, since there is 
already some trouble, but wouid milk 
her regularly twice a day right up to 


calving. : 


Groom the Horses More and They 
Will Stand Heat Better 


HE mechanism which controls the 

heat of the animal body is won- 
derfully efficient. The temperature of 
an animal in winter in the coldest 
climates is little lower than that of 
the same animal in summer or in a 
warm climate. The control of heat 
production and heat loss from the 
body by the nervous system is nicely 
adjusted so as to maintain almost a 
uniform temperature of the body. In 
fact, an animal with a “high fever” 
may actually be producing less heat 
in his body than the cool, well animal 
produces. The difference is in the 
heat loss. The sick animal with the 
high fever is not losing heat from his 
skin, because of the disease from 
which he is suffering. The nervous 
and other apparatus which control 
the function of the skin are not work- 
ing right. He has a dry, hot skin. 

The horse that fails to sweat prop- 
erly when working in hot weather, 
gets hot, becomes “overheated”, or 
suffers from heat stroke. 

The horse that sweats freely loses 
much more heat from the suriace of 
his body. Prove this by wetting one 
arm and exposing both arms to the 
breeze. The wet arm will at once 
feel more cool, because of the evapor- 
ation..of the moisture from the skin 
which requires or consumes heat and 
thereby cools the arm. The sweating 
horse is cooled in the same way. 

It is, therefore, not only necessary 
to keep the general health of the 
horse good in order to enable him to 
withstand heat, but his skin must also 
be kept in good condition. While it 
is necessary that the horse be proper- 
ly fed and not be required to digest a 
great mass of bulky feed while he is 
called upon to use his muscles to the 
limit in hard work, it is also neces- 
sary that his. skin bé kept in good 
condition so that when his work 


causes the production of more heat in 
his body the skin will sweat, thus in- 
creasing the loss of heat from his 
body and maintaining a lower tem- 
perature. 

Of course, to maintain a healthy 
skin that will sweat, there must be 
maintained a-healthy body; but it is 
equally true that to maintain a sound 
body and do hard work, the horse 
must have a skin that is healthy and 
doing its full duty. 


In the South, especially on the 
farms of the South, grooming horses 
and mules has largely gone out of 
fashion. If one has rolled in the mud 
or other filth, the worst of,it may or 
may not be scratched off with a curry 
comb, but brushing and rubbing with 
cloth regularly is seldom practiced. 
We believe that it is as necessary to 
groom the skin of the horse to keep it 
in good condition as it is to bathe and 
rub the skin of man to keep it in 
good condition. One may get along 
without it, but when the pinch comes, 
or in times of stress and overwork, 
the animal with the clean, well 
groomed skin stands the strain best. 
An animal like the horse, that sweats 
freely, should be groomed thoroughly 
once a day in hot weather. After a 
hard day’s work, in the heat and dust, 
the horse that is rubbed dry and 

iven a good brushing will simply 

ill” the neglected horse in standing 
up to hard work. 

The writer as a boy, after feeding 
his team the first thing in the morn- 
ing, was required to give them a good 
grooming with brush and comb and 
rub rag before he got his own break- 
fast. 

The average Southern farmer will 
probably contend that it will not pay 
to spend a half hour grooming a pair 
of horses or mules every day. Per- 
haps this may be true, but we doubt 
it. At least, we are sure there would 
be fewer “over-heated” horses and 
greater efficiency in all of them if 
they were groomed regularly in hot 
weather. By the way, we suggest to 
any farm boy who wishes to keep his 
horse fat and sleek, that he try the 
daily brushing and rubbing and the 
weekly bath. Of course, if the bath 
is given the most benefit is obtained 
from the rubbing by which the coat is 
dried. Finally, we make a plea for 
more grooming of the horses that are 
working hard in hot weather. It will 
be good for them and they are enti- 
tled to it. 


Cheaper Feeds the Problem of the 
Southern Dairyman 


READER who has noticed our in- 
sistence that Southern feeders 
should use Southern feeds, that is, 
find and grow suitable feed crops on 
their own farms for the feeding of 
their own animals, only buying suit- 
able concentrates when these can be 
laid down on the farm for less money 
than as good feeds can be raised and 
sold for after deducting the cost of 
marketing, asks if we think “the 
Southern dairyman should buy wheat 
bran.” i 
We are not of the opinion that any 
hard and fast rules should be made 
and adhered to under all conditions, 
but we do believe that the aim of the 
Southern dairyman should be to grow 
feeds that will take the place of 
wheat bran, or other feeds which he 
now purchases. Whenever wheat bran 
is purchased, freight from the North 
and several handling charges are 
added to what the competing North- 
ern dairyman must pay for it. This 
applies to all the South except a few 
more or. less restricted areas. Of 
course, if the Southern dairyman 
cannot produce as good feed as wheat 
bran, at the same or less cost, he must 
buy it, but in such a case he will be at 
a disadvantage in competition with 
the Northern dairyman. 
What can the Southern dairyman 


‘use instead of wheat bran? First; to 


supply protein three pounds of cot- 


tonseed meal will supply as much as 
eight pounds of wheat bran. But 
when other concentrates must be 
added to the three pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, what will take the place of 
wheat bran? Five to six pounds of 
legume hay will equal four pounds of 
wheat bran in milk production. 


But other concentrates must be fed 
to the good cows and in such ‘vases, 
after feeding all the silage and leg- 
ume hay produced on the farm that 
the cows will eat, what concentrates 
will take the place of wheat bran? 
In the first place, when legume hay 
and three pounds of cottonseed meal 
a day are used wheat bran is not the 
best concentrate, because digestible 
carbohydrates are most needed and 
wheat bran does not usually supply 
these economically in the South. 
Corn, or the grain sorghums in the 
Southwest, or some other feed rich in 
carbohydrates, will usually prove a 
more economical feed. But if some 
feeds resembling wheat bran, or a 
combination of wheat bran and cot- 
tonseed meal are still desired, we sug- 
gest the following: Plan and carry 
out, for it is entirely practicable, a 
double cropping system of oats and 
soy beans. Early fall-sowed oats fol- 
lowed by soy beans the same season, 
It may be necessary to rotate these 
crops with corn, or silage corn, for 


_instance, in order to get the oats in 


early enough in the.Northern half of 
the cotton-growing area, but this is 
not a difficult matter. 


We believe that oats and soy beans 
grown on land during one season will 
produce more feed—feed that will 
produce more milk—than wheat bran, 
and at a lower cost than wheat bran 
can be bought. In such a combina- 
tion the oats will take the place of 
the wheat bran and the soy beans will 
take the place of cottonseed meal or 
a part of it. But, says the advocate 
of wheat bran, “oats and soy beans 
sell for too high a price to be fed in 
the South.” Grown in the way stated, 
they will not cost as much as pur- 
chased wheat bran, but if they will 
sell for more than wheat bran and 
cottonseed meal may be purchased 
for, then they should be sold and 
wheat bran and cottonseed meal pur- 
chased. But in such a case one must 
be careful to count the full cost of 
buying and hauling the wheat bran to 
the farm and all the costs of market- 
ing the oats and the soy beans. 


In this connection, a friend recently 
asked: “Why do you not advocate 
growing soy beans to take the place 
of cottonseed meal, which must be 
bought by the Southern dairyman?” 


When soy beans can be grown and 
equal feeding value produced at as 
low a cost as cottonseed meal can be 
bought, we do advocate the raising of 
soy beans. In summer some cotton- 
seed meal should always be fed by 
the Southern dairyman, because it 
produces a firmer butter of better 
quality, but apart from this the same ~ 
principle applies to the purchase of 
cottonseed meal as to wheat bran or 
any other feed. Two acres of soy 
beans will produce grain equal in 
feeding value to a ton of cottonseed 
meal and the same two acres will pro- 
duce the same year grain equal in 
feeding value to a ton of wheat bran. 


The problem for the Southern 
dairyman to decide is which can he 
do at least cost, cultivate two acres in 
oats and soy beans, or buy a ton each 
of wheat. bran and cottonseed meal? 
If it is contended that 18 to 20 bushels 
of soy beans and 30 bushels of oats 
per acre are too high yields to count 
on, then our reply is that the oat 
straw and the soy bean straw or 
stover will easily make up for any 
deficiency in the yields of grain. 


The largest item in the cost of 
dairy production, is the one gt f¢ed, 
therefore cheaper feed or feed at the 
least cost is the most:important njat- 
ter in determining the success or fail- 
ure of the Southern dairyman, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 














Ants and Watermelons 


y Ya are attacking my watermelon 
viné roots. What can I do?” 

Find the ant hills and pour some car- 
ben bisulphide into each hill. Keep the 
-stuff away from any fire, for it will ex- 
plede from a cigar. 


Strawberry Fertilizing 
“WyHEN is the proper time to fertilize 


strawberries, how shall I apply the. 


fertilizer, and what formula? My beans, 
the Kentucky Wonder and the McCaslin, 
turn brown and rot and die. They did 
this last year, and I attributed it to the 
wet summer. But it is the same this dry 
summer.” 


The best time to fertilize strawberry 
ants is as soon as the fruit is off. 
pread the fertilizer down the middles, 
and cultivate it in, and keep the runners 
trained in along the rows. Use 500 or 
mere pounds of a mixture of 1,000 
ds. of 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
pounds of cottonseed meal, and 200 
pounds of sulphate of potash. Your 
ans are probably affected by anthrac- 
nose. It E carried on the seed. Get 
fresh seed from a first-class seedsman. 


Mealy Bugs 


AM troubled with white lice on my 
pot plants, especially cactus and ¢o- 
leus. What can be done for them?” 

I concluded on first reading your letter 
that you were troubled with aphides or 
plant lice. But later reading I am sure 
that you have mealy bugs. With only 
a few pot plants you can kill them by 
dipping a broomstraw in kerosene and 
just teuching each bug. Spraying with 
strong soapsuds, too, will destroy them. 
Hi kerosene is used do not let it touch 
the plants. What will stick to a broom- 
er touched on the mealy bug will 

it. 


Harvesting Onions 
HEN should onions be pulled that 
were planted in February, and how 
treated ?” 


Different varieties of onions take dif- 
ferent periods of time to mature. Sets 
planted ‘in February will ripen earlier 
then seed sowed-in February. The time 
to pull onions is when the tops fall over 
and begin to turn brown. Then pull 
and cure under shelter with the tops left 
on. When tops are well dried, store 
them in the darkest and coolest place at 
hand, if it is dry. They will keep better 
with tops on. Any dark outhouse will 
-do, and you need not bother about frost, 
for freezing lightly will do no harm, but 
heat is the thing that spoils them by 


_sSkFQubing. 


Pear Blight 
HAVE some pear trees. affected by 
the blight. Please tell. me how to 
treat them.” 

The blight in pears is caused by a 
bacillus that is usually brought to the 
blossoms in spring on the feet of bees or 
other insects. Starting from the bloom, 
it works its way down the Cambium 
layer between the bark and wood, de- 
stroying the tissues as it goes. Close 
watch on the trees will enable you to 
detect it before it has destroyed a whole 
limb and before the leaves die. The shriv- 
eling of the bark can be seen, and if at 
once cut out ahead of this the blight will 
be stopped in that limb and much of the 
growth saved. Trees that are in rich 
soil and cultivated are more apt to be 
attacked tham trees in sod. Hence I 
would keep pear trees in sod mowed 
like a lawn, and the cut grass left as a 
mulch. 


Land Plaster and Peanuts 


HAVE a large quantity of land plas- 
‘ter which has been wet. It is phos- 
ho-plaster from a fertilizer factory. 
as it lost its strength? We cannot 
grow peanuts without plaster.” 

Plaster is sulphate of lime. Ido not 
know that is has received any damage 
from getting wet. Its main use in the 
soil is to release insoluble potash, and 
it is lack of potash that damages pea- 
nuts. Im every ton of acid phosphate 


you buy you get 600 pounds of plaster. 


The phospho-plaster is removed from 
acid phosphate to increase the percent- 
age of phosphoric acid. I have grown 
fine crops of Peanuts here without either 
lime or plaster, but with plenty of acid 
phesphate and potash, if your land 
needs lime, lime it properly, and then 
use acid phosphate and sulphate of pot- 
ash liberally, and you can grow peanuts, 
and need not bother about the plaster 
the factory has taken out to make the 
phosphoric acid more abundant. There 
will still be plenty of plaster left in the 
phosphate. 


Woods Mold Compest 


“Witte it not pay to pile the black mold 
from the woods and mix in con- 
centrated lye or = and let it stand 
for some time before applying to the 
land 

It would improve the mold to scatter 
a little lime through the heap when piling. 
But the lye is utterly useless. It is not 
potash but sodium hydroxide or caustic 
soda. But the best way to use this 
material if it is peaty material from a 
swampy woods is to get it out in the 
fall and let it get the winter frost and 
spread it on the land in spring: Then 
use material to give nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash in due percentages in 
your fertilizer. Working over a compost 
heap does not pay in general farming. 
For garden purposes with high priced 
crops it pays to compost stable manure 
with woods mold, acid phosphate, and 
potash if the soil needs it. Asa general 
rule the lands that mostly need potasl 
are the black swamp soils and the sandy 
coast soil. The red clay uplands will 
never need applications of potash if 
farmed well. 


Training for Tomato Plants 


T THE Delta Station, in Stoneville, 

Miss., I noticed a method of train- 
ing tomatoes the most handy I have 
ever seen. wo rows of tomatoes were 
planted three feet apart and two feet 
apart in the rows. About one foot from 
the ground, a six-foot width of woven 
wire fence, held in place by stakes eight 
feet apart, held in place by cross-bars 
from stake to stake. The tomatoes come 
up through the meshes and are held off 
the ground by the wires, which the plants 
entirely covered. What do you think of 
this plan?” 

The plan will be all right where no 
weeds or grass grow. Anything like that 
here would soon be enveloped in crab 
grass waist high, and it would be hard 
to find the tomatoes. Any support for 
tomatoes that interferes with keeping 
the ground clean will not work with us. 
The only method of training that we can 
use is to train the plants to single stems 
and tie them loosely to stakes. This 
does not interfere with cultivation, and 
the soil can be kept absolutely clean. 
Anything that shelters the crab grass 
will be a failure here. 


Planting and Cultivating Celery 


N THE Upper South and in fact in the 

greater part of the South the only 
crop of celery to grow is the crop that 
is ready for Christmas and later. Of 
course in the Lower South, as in Florida, 
celery is a winter crop and comes in for 
early spring use, while in the North- 
wést the crop set in May and ready in 


. 


August and September is not suited to 
our climatic conditions. 

The zrowing of celery in single rows 
as’ 4,  ?d in the North makes it neces- 
sary co iift and store the crop, but by 
growing it in the Baltimore bed method 
the crop remains where it was grown. 
Most of the celery on the market now-a- 
days is of the self-blanching varieties. 
These varieties are handsome and make 
a good table ornament but in eating 
quality they are far inferior to the green 
varieties blanched in earth. They are 
usually hollow and stringy. Celery 
properly blanched in earth is more solid 
and crisp and better flavored. The self- 
blanching sorts are blanched by being 
wrapped in heavy paper held in place by 
rubber bands or by setting boards on 
edge on each side of the rows. 


The time to set celery in the Upper 
South varies from July to middle August 
aecording to latitude. To set by the 
Baltimore bed method the soil must be 
well prepared and it is better to set after 
some early crop has been heavily ma- 
nured than to use manure for the crop. 
Fertilizer strong in nitrogen is better. 
A plant board a foot wide and six feet 
long with ends square cut and notches cut 
on each edge is used. The garden line is 
stretched along one side of the proposed 
bed. The planting board is set square with 
the line at one end and a plant is set at 
each notch on“both sides of the board. 
The board is then moved and again set 
square with the Tine and matching notch- 
es on one side with the plants fast set, 
another row is set, and so on until the 
bed is all set. Then we have eleven 
plants in a row six inches apart and one 
foot between the rows. Keep the bed 
well cultivated and absolutely clean of 
weeds and grass. When the outer stalks 
get tall and are inclined to fall over, we 
put the bed through the setting-up pro- 
cess. Beginning at one end of the bed we 
grasp the leaves of eath plant and hold 
them erect by placing rubber bands 
around them. Treat the first two rows in 
this way and shovel in earth between 
them and pack it to them to hold the 
leaves erect. Remove the bands to the 
next two rows and treat them in the same 
manner. Then when the whole bed is 
set up we do no further earthing until 
the nights get cool in October usually. 
Then we begin the process of blanching. 
The soil is shovelled in betwgen the 
rows, just keeping the growing central 
bud above the earth, and carrying it up 
six inches beyond the ends of the rows 
so that the bed will be full six feet wide. 
Continue this earthing until in November 
freezing may be threatened, but usually 
the final covering in most sections will 
not be until late November or even De- 
cember. Then cover the whole bed six 
inches thick, and cover it thickly with 
pine straw, with bean poles or corn stalks 
on top to prevent the straw from being 
blown off. Then you can dig the celery 
as wanted in winter. The best varieties 
are Giant Pascal, Sandringham, and 
Boston Market. This is intended as an 
answer to a number of letters. Earlier 
I gave directions for growing the plants. 
Those who have not grown them can 
buy them through any of the leading 
seedsmen. 


AUGUST HINTS FOR PIEDMONT 
AND MOUNTAIN FARMERS 


I.—Get a Vacation and Give Mrs. 
Farmer One 


UGUST is considered the summer 
month of least pressure on the 
farm. By this time most of the culti- 
vation of crops has been finished and 
there is a short “breathing spell” before 
harvest begins. 
Should a farmer find such a breath- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ing spell, he cannot use it better than 
in attending farmers’ meetings, picnics, 
and other such social affairs. No mat- 
ter how well one knows a business he 
obtains benefit from “rubbing should- 
ers” and exchanging ideas with others 
engaged in the same business. 

Try thinking up three meals a day 
for 365 days in the year, and at the 
same time can and preserve enough 
fruit and vegetables in the summer to 
give a variety of food in the winter, 
even without looking after the fowls, 
nursing the children, sewing, mending, 
and the thousand and one other things 
the average farmer’s wife has to do. 


However, there are many _ other 
things to do on the farm in August 
besides taking vacations. 


II.—Plowing for the Fall Grains 


WHERE small grains are to follow 
other crops than corn, tobacco, and 
such things which remain on the land 
until late, the land should be plowed 
as soon as possible in order to conserve 
moisture and give the soil time to pack 
well before seeding time. A loose seed 
bed is never a good seed bed for small 
grains, and plowing early will often do 
away with the necessity of rolling. The 
Kansas Experiment Station found that 
land plowed July 15 produced 28.58 
bushels of wheat per acre, land plowed 
August 15 produced 24.94 bushels, and 
land plowed September 15 produced 
only 13.62 bushels per acre..Small grain 
lands need not be plowed deep at this 
time of the year. 


IIl.—Fall Seeding Grasses and 
Clovers 


Ts Virginia Experiment Station has 
been conducting experiments for 
many years to determine the best date 
for seeding grasses and clovers. These 
experiments show that where lands are 
fertile enough to produce 25 to 30 
bushels of wheat or 40 to 50 bushels of 
corn to the acre, very satisfactory 
stands may be obtained by seeding the 
grasses with the wheat in the fall and 
sowing the clovers on the wheat in 
the spring. However, if the land is 
thin, better stands have been invariably 
obtained when the grasses and clover 
were seeded alone, during the month 
of August, without any nurse crop. 
Grass seeded at this time gives a much 
surer crop as well as a larger and 
cleaner crop. 


In preparing land for August seeding, 
it should be either disked until a fine 
seed bed about three inches deep is 
obtained, or else plowed shallow and 
harrowed until in good condition. 


So good grass mixtures for August 
seeding are: 
For hay on good clay and loam soils: 


Timothy, 10 pounds; sapling clover, 8° 


pounds; red top, 3 pounds to the acre. 

For hay on light loams and thin clay 
soils: Orchard grass, 14 pounds; tall 
oat grass, 14 pounds; alsike clover, 5 
pounds; and red top, 3 pounds. This 
mixture may be either grazed or pas- 
tured. 

For pasture on fertile, limed soils: 
Kentucky bluegrass, 10 pounds, orchard 
grass, 10 pounds; red top, 5 pounds; 
perennial rye grass, 10 pounds; and 
alsike clover, 5 pounds. This will final- 
ly become a bluegrass sod, but since 
bluegrass takes several years to reach 
its best, it should always be seeded 
with other grasses which will furnish 
pasturage quicker. 

For pasture on thin soils: Orchard 
grass, 14 pounds; tall oat grass, 10 
pounds; red top, 5 pounds; alsike clos 
ver, 5 pounds to the acre. The pase 
turage from this seeding will be greatl 
increased if Japan clover (lespedezal 
is seeded on it in early spring at the 
rate of 10 pounds 2 the acre. 

B. HUTCHESON. 

Virginia mabe. c%..3. Station, 

Blacksburg, Va. 
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Good Farmers Grow Alfalfa | 
on Southern Soils 


The Farmers’ Experience Meeting in Successes and 
Failures in Growing Alfalfa 


Four Essentials for Success With 


Alfalfa 


($3 Prize Letter) 
A FEW acres in alfalfa will provide 
enough hay for the average farm 
and if there is a surplus there is al- 
ways a ready market at good prices, 
according to A. W, Tilley of Bahama, 
Durham County, North Carolina, Mr. 
Tilley has been growing alfalfa suc- 
cessfully for 15 years and his advice 
is, “Raise alfalfa and stop buying 
hay”. He is a tobacco farmer, and 15 
years ago he realized that too ‘large a 
part ot his income from tobacco ‘and 
corn was being spent for hay shipped 
from the West. A small patch of al- 
falfa was started on his farm then, 
and today he has ten acres in alfalfa 
which yield from three to six tons of 
hay per acre. Furthermore, he hasn’t 
bought any hay during these 15 years. 
Mr. Tilley says that alfalfa should 
be grown on more farms of the state, 
especially in the Piedmont section. 
Read what Mr. Tilley has learned 
about growing alfalfa from 15 years’ 
experience: 


the land to cover the seed and to 
compact the soil. 

ROY THOMAS. 

Editor’s Comment—More people can 

grow alfalfa tf they will only follow Mr. 

Tilley’s advice. 


Thorough Preparation and a Lib- 
eral Supply of Lime Essential 
for Alfalfa 


($2.50 Prize Letter) 


HE greatest two mistakes we ever 

made in growing alfalfa was the 
first year we experimented with it, 
as we failed to get the land in proper 
order, and also neglected the use of 
lime, which we have since found to be 
two very important factors in grow- 
ing alfalfa. In fact, it is impossible to 
grow alfalfa without a heavy appli- 
cation of lime unless the land has 
been recemtly marled. We have had 
lime to give out several times just 
before finishing up a piece of ground; 
and where the lime wasn’t used, the 
alfalfa wasn’t worth cutting, while 
the portion limed would stand from 
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A GOOD LO: 


Our Southland produces the best legt 


. “Look over the farm and select 
fertile, well-drained land for your al- 
falia patch. In some cases it may be 
necessary to provide artificial drain- 
age before the alfalfa is sowed. It is 
useless to sow on land that is wet or 
soggy. If possible the land should be 
selected near the barn, as this will 
lessen the cost of harvesting and 
housing. 


2. “I begin at least a year before 
the alfalfa is sowed to get the land in 
condition. I find that it pays to grow 
cowpeas or a cultivated crop immedi- 
ately preceding the sowing of the al- 
falfa. The cultivated crop helps to 
destroy the weeds and grass. I have 
tried both the spring and fall seeding, 
but have had better success when IL 
seeded in the spring. 


3. “A well-prepared seed bed is es- 
sential. The preceding year, or be- 
fore the land is broken in the spring, 
I apply about two tons of manure to 
the acre. Then I break the land deep 
early in the spring. After plowing I 
run a cutaway harrow over the 
land. Then I apply from two to four 
tons of lime and from 400 to 600 
pounds of 8-2-2 fertilizer to the acre. 
The land is now ready for the harrow. 


4. “If alfalfa has not been grown 
on the land previously, the land or 
seed must be inoculated. I prefer the 
liquid inoculation. I have inoculated 
some of my land by taking the soil 
from an old alfalfa patch and spread- 
ing it on the new patch at the rate of 
of 300 pounds to the acre. The ob- 
jection to the soil inoculation method 
is that obnoxious weed and grass 
seed from the old patch may be car- 
ried to the new land. I use about W 
pounds of seed to the acre. After 
Bowing the seed, a roller is run over 





18 to 20 inches in height. 





AD OF HAY . 


me hays. Why not raise more legumes? 


It is also 
impossible to secure a stand if the 
ground is not thoroughly prepared, as 
the weeds and grass will always 
choke out the young plants. 

After that first year’s experience, 
we had almost made up our mind 
never to attempt growing alfalfa 
again, but we thoroughly prepared 
about one acre and a half of fertile, 
well-drained ground and used lime at 
the rate of 1, pounds per acre. 
This land was broken deep the first 
week in August, then dragged or har- 
rowed every few days, to kill out all 
weeds and grass, up to time of seed- 


ing, which was the last week in Au- 
gust. Just before seeding, the land 
was disked about 3%4 inches deep and 


the lime sowed broadcast, then har- 
rowed and redragged several times to 
get the lime in thoroughly, and also to 
insure a first-class seed bed. The seed 
were then sowed at the rate of 25 
pounds per acre by hand, and cov- 
ered by running the pea-weeder light- 
ly over the ground both ways. The 
following season we secured five cut- 
tings, of nearly 3,000 pounds of first- 
class hay at each cutting. This was 
some thirty- odd years ago, and we 
have been growing alfalfa ever since, 
and expect to continue doing so as 
long as we continue farming. The 
above proves what good preparation 
and lime will do for alfalfa. 
W. H. H. 


Editor’s Comment—Don’t get dis- 
couraged if you fail the, first time you 
try alfalfa. Try again. Provide all the 
requirements and you will be pretty sure 
of success. 


Have a bank account, carry life insurance, 
and make a will are three good admonitions 
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“Rubber” Roofing. 


You can always 
rely on a Barrett Roof— 


Buying roofs is like hiring men—you can’t tell by look- 
ing at them just what they’re worth. You've got to goa 
good deal by reputation. 


To prove a good investment, a roof must be durable 
and free from expensive upkeep. The sixty-year-old 
Barrett name is a guaranty of honesty—an honest reputa- 
tion built by honest roofs. 


Barrett Everlastic gga are wate 
tight, fire-resistant—high quality, lo asting roofs i 
moderate cost. For re-roofi work _ > are 
economical, because in most cases you can lay them right 
on top of the old roof, which saves trouble and expense. : 
_ One of the four styles of Everlastic is a “rubber” roof- 
ing in roll form. The other three styles are slate-sur- 
faced in the natural art-shades of red or green—as hand- 
some as they are durable and economical. 


The Everlastic Line 


Everlastic ‘“‘Rubber Roofing’’ Everlastic Multti- Shingles 


A recognized standard among “rub- > 
ber” roofings. Famous for its dura- (4 Shingles in One) 
Made of high grade, 


bility. Made of high grade water- 
water-proofed felt and su 


roof, weather- 


thoroughly 
. _ surfaced with 
crushed slate in beautiful natural slate 


proofing materials, it defies wind and 
weather and insures dry, comfortable 


buildings under all weather condi- colors, either red or green, Laid in 
tions. Tough, pliable, durable and low strips of four shingles in one at far 
in price. It is easy to lay; no skilled ess cost in labor and time than for 
labor required, Nails and cement wooden shingles. Give you a roof of 


with each roll, 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced 
Roofing 
a. high grade roll roofing, surfaced 
> que crushed slate, in_ two 
= shades, red or green. Needs 
no painting. Handsome enough for a 
home, economical enough for a barn 
or garage. Combines real pretection 
aginst fire with beauty. Nails and 
cement with each roll. 


of the finest 
that resists fire 
Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate- 
surfaced (red or green) material as 
the Multi-Shingles, but cut into indi- 
vidual shingles, 8 x 1234 inches. Laid 
like wooden shingles but cost less per 
year of service. Need no painting. 


artistic beauty worthy 
buildings, and one 
and weather. 


Write our nearest office for illustrated booklets. 


e Gaull company <> 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 3 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburg Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville 
Syracuse Segttle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 

Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond : 
Latrobe Bethiebem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 




















| FATTEN HOGS QUICK > 


and at LOWEST COST with our 


Dixie Digester Tankage 


1 WUnadulterated residue of animal tissue—no horns or . Oontains 
50 per cent protein. - Mixed with corn, it makes the ideal balanced 
mote meat on hogs quicker and cheaper than any other 


ration. 
f 


Bs ee per ee 
Dixie Bone & eral Fertili 


Order now at these low prices to assure prompt deli 
Made from original product. Contains no filler. 200-D.. 


Write for prices, 


UNION ABATTOIR, RICHMOND, VA. 


















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the adver- 












for the head of the family. 


tising it carries.” 
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The Onward 


March of Co- 


operative Marketing 


Tobacco Farmer Gets Only 10 Cents 
of Consumer’s Dollar 


HE writer has gotten the exact 

prices on the different types of 
consumer’s tobaccos. He knows what 
the farmer got for the tobaccos out 
of which these 
types of consum- 
ers products are 
made. He knows 
what portion of 
the producer’s to- 
bacco goes into 
each of these 
types. The factory 
stamp price for 
good, bright, leaf- 
chewing tobacco, 
which is scarcely 
half tobacco, is fac- 





DR. TAYLOR 
tory marked at 96 cents a pound. Bull 
Durham smoking tobacco sells to the 


consumer at $1.28 a pound. Canned 
tobaccos, such as Prince. Albert, 
Tuxedo, Velvet, etc., sell at $1.51 a 


und. Chesterfield cigarettes sell at 
$a pound. The higher priced, fancy 

arettes sell for $5 a pound. Eight 

- cigars sell at $7.10 a pound, 10- 
cent cigars sell at $8.87 and 15-cent 
cigars at $13.31 a pound. Only a small 
percentage of Southern tobacco goes 
into these high priced cigars. If any 
of it does go there the farmer must 
get $1.33 a pound for his tobacco in 
order to get 10 cents of the consum- 
e¥’s dollar. 

The writer as well as everyone else 
knows that it takes a lot of money to 
put tobacco through the drying, cur- 
ing, storing, manvwfacturing, and sell- 
ing processes, ail of which must take 
place between the producer and con- 
sumer. He knows it takes millions of 
dollars to pay internal revenue taxes. 
His question is, does it take 90 cents 
of every dollar the consumer pays for 
chewing and smoking tobacco to pay 
these taxes and adequately remuner- 
ate these processes? This is just what 
it is taking at the present time. The 
farmer gets 10 cents of the consumer’s 
dollar. Someone else gets 90 cents of 
the consumer’s. dollar. These state- 
ments are not guesses. The writer 
has gotten the information from the 
government reports of tobacco stocks 


and prices, from the reports of the in- 
from 


ternal revenue commissioner, 
tobacco factory stamped prices, and 
by weighing the different types of 


consumers’ tobacco, himself. 
CARL C. TAYLOR 


West Raleigh, N. C. 


A New Deal 


RICA'S greatest liberty lover, 
America’s greatest gambler, Amer- 
ica’s gamest loser, the man who en- 
dures hardship, debt, and isolation in 
order to fhink himsclf the monarch 
of all he surveys upon, his own few 
acres, and to cling to his so-called 
independence—the farmer, is waking 
from a dream. 


He dreamed he was the most inde- 
pendent man on earth: He looks 
about and finds himself staggering 
under crop martgages, laboring to 
ay his debts, and half his neighbors 
ikewise chained. 


In the game he called a gamble, and 
where he took his losses like a sport, 
he finds the dice also loaded and the 
stakes for which he played go, four 
times out of five, to others in the 
game. He boasts his skill in playing 
a lone hand, but always plays the 
profits to the groups that are com- 
bined against him in the game. 


He has put his children in the game, , 


has called upon his wife to help him 
win, has worked from dawn to dark, 
fsom yeas to eee v miled at losses 













their 
es and 

take the winn1 
Speculators 0 warehouse 


floor, brokers on the Ock exchange, 
gamblers at the roulette wheels of 
Monte Carlo have not gambled like 
the farmer of our section, for none of 
them must take such hopeless chances 
as the farmer of today. 

With. no malice towards the win- 
ners, the gamest loser in the world, 


the farmer, has decided now to 
change the rule. He is about to call 
for a new deal and he will make cer- 
tain that it will be a square deal. But 
come what may, and at all costs, the 
farmer has decided that he will not 


play the game alone while every 
other group combines to win his 
stakes, 

Sixteen thousand farmers, more 


than half of those who raise tobacco 
in Virginia, have pledged to change 
the rules and stick together. They 
stand to gain that independénce 
which they dreamed they had, the 
hours which their children lost from 
school while hoeing in the fields, the 
kind of. homes of which their wives 
have dreamed, and comforts which 
their toil has fairly earned, 

Bankers, merchants, warehousemen, 
and leading state officials are back- 
ing the farmers in the final. drive 
which starts on August 10. 

Virginia leads the way with 16,000 
growers pledged to win codperative 
markets and fair play. Tobacco grow- 

















—Capper’s Farmer 


A RATHER BIG JOB FOR ONE MAN 


ers of Virginia who still persist in 
playing a lone cand can ill afford to 


pass the contract by. 
S. D. FRISSELL. 


Mecklenburg County, Va., Organ- 
izes for 75 Per Cent 


VERY large number of tobacco 
farmers, most of whom had signed 
the sales contract, met in Boydton, 
Mecklenburg County, Va., recently. 
President Gordon stated that the ob- 
ject of the meeting was to get more 


‘tobacco growers to sign the codpera- 


tive marketing contract. He said over 
50 per cent had signed. A committee 
of six was named to see every ware- 
houseman in the county and, if a 
grower of tobacco, request him to 
sign the contract and also give his 
support to the Codperative Associa- 


tion, and to report results to a call 
meeting. It isa well-known fact that 
most of the warehousemen in the 


county in the early spring were op- 
posed to the movement, and for 
that reason a great many tobacco 
growers would not sign up. The res- 
olutions committee reported a strong 
set of resolutions in regard (1) to 
the warehousemen who were opposed 
to codperative marketing and (2) to 
farmers who would not sign. These 
were unanimously approved. 


The very strong sentiment of the 


meeting seemed to have helped the 
warehousemen present to change their 
opinion and all present who grow 
tobacco came forward and pledged 
their support and signed the contract. 
Some went out the following evening 
to speak for the Coédperative Associa- 
tion. Some reports from North Caro- 
lina papers were read before the meet- 
ing about the very low prices of to- 
bacco on the sales in South Carolina, 
which will evidently help’the farmers 
in this county to sign the sales con- 


tract. 
T. J. ALLEN, 
Mecklenburg County, Va. Sec’y. 


Don’t Let the Speculator Fool You 


RESIDENT Charles. S. Barrett of 

the National Farmers’ Union, con- 
tinues to strongly urge farmers to 
sign up for codperative marketing of 
their crops on the 
plan now proposed 
in Georgia, the 
Carolinas, and Vir- 
ginia. He writes: 


“Mr. Farmer, the 
speculators don’t 
love you for what 
you are trying to 
do now, and the 
speculators are go- 
ing .to do. their 





MR. BARRETT 
blamedest to keep you from doing it. 
“When the speculator comes to you 
and tries to make a fool out of you, 
he is not going to come to you with 
the word ‘speculator’ written all over 


him as a label. No, sir; He is going 
to do this; he is already doing it, or 
trying to. "He is going to create jeal- 
ousies and misunderstandings and ig- 
norance among your leaders. He is 
going to swerve some of your farm 
organizations, consciously or not, to 
do his bidding. He is going to use 
the power that these organizations 
possess to fool you or your neighbor 
and get you or your neighbor to fill 
your minds with poison and spread it 
among your friends, 

“He is going to suggest, or get 
others to suggest, ‘better plans’,—‘bet- 
ter plans’ to fill your mind with doubt 
and confusion, ‘better plans’ that he 
can tear to pieces in case they should 
happen to go over. 

“Read the contract, use your head, 
and you will sign it, as I have signed 
it. That is, you will unless you let 
your enemies fool you. 

“Do this thing for yourself, and 
your children and your children’s chil- 
dren will bless you forever mre”. 


Ex-Senator Marion Butler on Coop- 
ative Marketing 


N THE course of the articles we are 
printing from: prominent North 
Carolinians, South Carolinians, and 
Virginians on coéperative marketing, 
we are glad to print a strong state- 
ment this week from Ex-Senator 
Marion Butler of North Carolina. 
Mr. Butler, who is himself a large 
cotton grower, writes as follows: 


“We all know how to produce am- 
ple wealth from the soil—the wealth 
which constitutes.so large a part of 
our nation’s annual increase in riches. 
It is when we come to sell our newly 
created wealth that we are helpless. 
We. are helpless because each one 
acts for himself and by himself, and 
very often we further damage each 
other by competitive underbidding in 
the selling market. The result is we 
sell each year our vast store of newly- 
created products at less than a living 
profit. The whole world would freeze 
and starve within a year without this 
annually created new supply of food 





the whole crop. See your coun- 
ty agent for full information on 
harvesting, and curing, and storing. 

2. Begin making field selections of 
cotton and corn tor seed next year. 
Keep your ideal in mind. Select 
plants for ability to produce good 
yields of a high-grade product. 

3. Look after the cattle on pas- 
ture. See that they get salt. If the 
grazing becomes scarce, change to 
another pasture, or begin feeding 
some green crop, such as Sudan grass, 
sorghum, millet, corn, etc. 


Ce and shock the corn. Save 








THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


4. Sow at least one field to a win- 
ter-growing legume—pbur clover, or 
crimson clover. Sow some rye and 
oats for fall grazing. 

5. Turning the mules on good pas- 
ture when crops are laid by reduces 
the cost of summer feeding. Look 
after them constantly, and feed 
enough to keep them in good con- 
dition. 

6. Make the necessary repairs 
around the place. Clean up the 
cribs and cotton houses. I uild some 
cross fences where needed to aid in 
utilizing the ‘fall pasturage. 











Duroc Breeders’ 
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and clothing, yet we do not get for it 
enough to keep our families in ordi- 
nary comfort. This is why there is 
such an exodus from the farms to the 
towns and cities. 

“The only possible remedy for this 
condition is coéperative marketing. 
The cotton and tobacco growers’ 
coOperative associations offer the 
best known plan. It is the plan that 
has worked successfully for all kinds 
of producers, wherever tried. 


“Of course, there are powerful in- 
fluences trying to keep us from join- 
ing in such a coéperative movement. 
We are just now getting a lot of. free 
advice from such iniiuences. They 
want us to remain unorganized, and 
at the mercy of the whole speculative 
world. Those who tell us that our 
plan is defective, and that we should 
have ‘a better one’, never suggested 
any remedy to us before. 


“One of the false and misleading 
reasons which they are whispering 
into our ears, is that our contract 
does not require a bond to protect us 
from the officers of our own associa- 
tion. Have we a bond to protect us 
now from those who have gotten rich 
speculating on the wealth which we 
have produced? Is it not safer to 
trust our own officers whom we elect, 
whom we can bond if ‘we want to, and 
whom we can turn out if they are un- 
faithful and incompetent, than to be 
at the mercy of everybody as we have 
been in the past? 


“No matter what objections may be 
made to the codperative agreement 
between members of the association, 
we should remember that the fruit 
growers of California and other suc- 
cessful co6perative growers’ associa- 


tions are working under this same 
agreement; also that none of them 
complain of its terms, and besides 


that all of them are making money, 
and are satisfied and happy. Those 
who are not producers, but who have 
been profiting at our expense, are 
those who are now trying to keep us 
from getting together under this co- 
Operative selling agreement—shall we 
fall into their arms with no protec- 
tion of any kind, or shall we stand 
together for our common protection? 


“If there is any defect in this plan, 
we will find it ourselves. Any plan of 
coéperation is better than no plan. 
The first thing for all producers to do 
is to get together, and the next thing 
is to stay together. If we do this, we 
can help each other and protect each 
other, but if we do not, then we will 
continue to work for everybody but 
ourselves and our families. 


“Tf there are any producers who are 
satisfied with present conditions, then 
let them stay out of this association. 
On the other hand, those of us who 
ever expect to better conditions 
should begin, and begin now.” 

MARION BUTLER. 


Duroc-Jersey Sales Circuit 


EARLY 140 registered Duroc- 

Jersey Hogs were distributed 
among the farmers of Virginia as a 
result of the recent Virginia Duroc- 
Jersey Sales Circuit. 


The quality of the hogs was higher 
than that of any previous offering in 
Virginia. Practically all of the hogs 
sold were bred and raised on the 
farms from which they were sold. 
The interest and attendance on the 
sales broke all previous records. 


The Sales Circuit was actively sup- 
ported by the Virginia Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders’ Association through their 
secretary, H. S. Crabhill,-and is a part 
of the campaign to get more and bet- 
ter hogs, particularly Durocs, all over 
Virginia. 

Most of the hogs went into the 
hands of farmers, many of whom had 
never before used purebreds. The 
highest prices were paid by farmers 
who had bought a sow or two at 
previous sales, had tried them out 
and were satisfied of their value. This 
speaks well for the ability of the 
purebred hog to make good in Vir- 
ginia and for the quality of stock of- 
fered. 


The circuit included sales by Chest- 
nut Hill Farm, A. P. Craddock, prop., 
Lynchburg; Granite Duroc Farm, G. 
C. Gregory, prop., Richmond; Curles 
Neck Farm, and the Surry County 
Association, D. Mc- 


Kinsey, secretary. 
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Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN 














Pyorrhea Alveolaris 
SUBSCRIBER writes: “Please dis- 


cuss pyorrhea alveolaris fully, giving 
cause, treatment, etc. Can the disease 
be cured?” 

Pyorrhea alveolaris is a condition in 
which pus to a greater or less extent 
is present around 
the teeth at the 
margins of the 
gums, and which, if 
allowed to remain, 
will, in time, affect 
the membranes 
about the teeth 
and expose the 
bone. As a result, 
pus pockets are 
formed and _ pus 
may escape or be 
pushed out when there is pressure on 
the gums. 
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Causes of the Disease 


WE causes which lead to pyorrhea 

alveolaris are neglect of the teeth 
and, especially, lack of care in dental 
work, Bad fitting. crowns, careless 
fillings, and improper bridging are re- 
sponsible for deposits of tartar, 
among which bacteria may lodge and 
set up’ an inflammation. The gums 
then become tender and painful and 
bleed easily; finally they recede until 
there is a space. between the teeth 
and gums in which the germs grow 
and thrive unchecked. Unless effec- 
tively treated, the teeth lose their firm 
support and become very loose. 

Pyorrhea alveolaris is much more 
than a local disease of the teeth and 
gums, and jt seems directly responsi- 
ble for a large number of bodily ills 
produced by the éntry of germs and 
poisons from the infected gums. 
These poisons produce a general sys- 
tematic disturbance which, in turn, 
lower the resistance of the gums and 
may make it impossible for the gums 
to ever become normal again. The 
reduction of the physical resistance 
of the body also makes the patient 
more susceptible to other infectious 
diseases. 

Treatment 


HE most important step in the 

treatment of pyorrhea alveolaris is 
the services of a good dentist. The 
local and general treatment should 
be under the direction of a competent 
physician or a dentist who has made 
a special study of the condition. 
Emetin and iodin are the drugs which 
have been used with the best success; 
but along with this the dental man- 
agement of the retracted gums and 
broken and diseased teeth, the re- 
moval of tartar, and cleaning are of 
primary importance and any treat- 
ment will fail unless the dental treat- 
ment is also successful. 


But, here as everywhere else in the 
body, prevention is better than cure 
and far cheaper. Care of the teeth 
with regular inspection (at least ev- 
ery six months) by a competent den- 
tist will prevent the development of 
pyorrhea alveolaris which so often 
leads to the loss of the teeth, 


New Chemical Kills Peach Borers 


Bye net news comes to peach growers 
that the peach tree borer may be 
controlled through the use of a new 
chemical, known as paradichloroben- 
zine. 


The new treatment consists in ap- 
plying the chemical between August 
25 and September 15 on trees six 
years or older. 


Paradichlorobenzine is a soil fumi- 
gant and as the peach tree borers are 
located near the soil level or above 
ground, the heavier-than-air fumes 
of the chemical penetrate the soil and 
peach tree trunk, killing the borers. 


The fumes are non-poisonous to 
man but are toxic to insects when ex- 
posed to them for a_ considerable 
period of time. . ° 

Three-fourths to One ounce of the 
chemical, which. is now sold under 
t-ade names in crystal form, is ap- 
plied in a band one inch wide and 
one inch from the tree. A. mound of 
earth is then thrown over the fing 
and about the tree. This mound 
should be removed at the end of three’ 
weeks.—Ohio Experiment Station. 
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Green Feed 


e—the year round is assured 
by storing it when at its 
. best in a concrete silo. Cat- 
tle thrive best when given a 
ration of green feed through- 
; out the year. Silage is best 
preserved in a Concrete silo. 
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“The Standard by which all other makes are measured” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
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The use of ATLAS Cement for all farm construction is clearly pictured and graph- 
book “Concrete on the 
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The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
(Address the Atlas Office nearest you) 
Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The 

Farm” without cost or obligation. 
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Not for Wheat Alone 


In the past few years much of the best grass land has been 
plowed up and used for other crops. It will be reseeded to 
grass following wheat. For this purpose a fertilizer containing 


6 to 8% POTASH 


will do good service for both grass and wheat. Insist on getting 
it and you will find that 


Potash Pays 


even better than it did before six years of Potash starvation. 


SOIL AND CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE, H. A. HUSTON, Mer. 
42 Broadway New York 
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Cans for Vegetables, Fruits and Syrup. 
All sizes. Canning Supplies, Hand 


_Sealers, etc. We ship any quantity 
desired. Write for prices, 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


Box 577-B Roanoke, Va.‘ 
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OW the pastures” is always good advice at this 

season. And not only should weeds be killed 

im pastures but in fields, barn lots, roadsides, etc., 

etc. One half day spent killing weeds now before 

they mature seed may save a week’s time killing 
their children and grandchildren next year. 


OMETHING has got to bé done to improve crop 

prices. Has anybody offered a more sensible 
program than codperative marketing? Or even if 
you should like some other suggested remedy bet- 
ter, has it any chance of adoption? The only 
relief in sight with any chance of winning is coép- 
erative marketing. Are you helping it along? 


Wovutp you like to read Aaron Sapiro’s famous 
Danville speech on codperative marketing of 
farm crops? If so, send a postal to R. W. Green, 
Agricultural Editor, Raleigh, N. C. The speech is 
worth a quarter of any farmer’s money, but being 
og hot off the press in bulletin form, you can get 
it free. 


SURVEY was made of 55,000 children in Los 

Angeles, California, by Dr. Everett C. Beach, 
and the startling fact was revealed that children 
who are users of milk complete the eight grades of 
school work two years earlier than non-users of 
milk. The survey also showed that the milk users 
were superior in athletic contests to the non-milk 
users. 


HE United States Department of Agriculture 

shows that the educated farmer has a labor in- 
come of $979 a year greater than the farmer with 
only a common school education. In thirty years’ 
time this would amount to $29,370, not counting in- 
terest. The leaders in commerce and industry are 
educated men. The leaders in agriculture must 
also be educated. 


F YOU are interested in raising an extra fine lot 
of well-fed, gentle, and thoroughly domesticated 
house flies, you should know that the manure pile 
and the uncleaned stalls afford the best places for 
breeding them. If suitable places are provided for 
their comfort and reproduction, the new genera- 
tions, heavily germ-laden, will hasten from their 
excrement cradles to your kitchen and dining 
room to show their appreciation of your kindness 
—nor will they stop to brush their clothes or wipe 
their feet. 


ON the solution of the great agricultural 

problems of soil-saving and soil-building, rests 
our agricultural future. If we-can prevent wash- 
ing and reduce leaching to the minimum, and add 
to the plant food in the soil from year to year, we 
can just double our average yields within the next 
eight or ten years. Two-thirds bale of cotton per 
acre instead of one-third, and thirty bushels of corn 
instead of fifteen bushels per acre, on the land cul- 
tivated, is the first long step up the road to pros- 
perity. 


you cannot begin too early to get ready for sow- 
ing fall legumes. Crimson clover, alfalfa, red 
white, and alsike clovers,and vetches, all respon 
to good seed bed preparation, as do other crops. 
Break the land as soon as possible, if this has not 
already been done, and apply at least half a ton of 
lime. Two tons may be a more profitable applica- 
tion. “Nitrogen traps” will make catches all 
through orr Southern winters and be ready for the 
first great spring catches. The bigger the crop, the 
greater the amount of nitrogen caught. Get land, 
lime, inoculation, and seed ready now. 


ALLACE’S FARMER makes: an 
point in the following paragraph: 


“The big profit in farming during the next 
twenty years will come to an altogether differ- 
ent type of man than has been the case during 
the past twenty years. During the past twenty 
years those men made the most money who 
were keen judges of land and who were real 
estate dealers primarily and fargmers only sec- 
endarily. From now on chiefly those men will 
make a big success who are extraordinarily ef- 
ficient as farm managers. We have come to 
the time when inefficient farmers will be re- 
morselessly weeded out.” 


interesting 


There seems to us to be good reason for this 
view. Land values cannot increase in the next 
twenty years as in the last twenty. From now on, 
as our Iowa contemporary suggests, the farmer 
must look for his profits in efficient production and 
wise marketing. 


HE following from Mr. Carl Vrooman of Illinois, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
and now one of the largest and most successful 


farmers in the United States, hits the nail on the’ 


head: 

“No matter what else is done or is not done, 
until am outlet is found for at least a part of 
our hundreds of millions of bushels of surplus 
corn, oats, and other food crops and our mil- 
lions of bales of surplus cotton, there is only 
one road open to the farmer, and that is the 
broad highway that leads to destruction.” 


Let’s Make the South “The Land of the 
Crape Myrtle” 


LL over the South now, the blossoming crape 

myrtles are adding to the beauty of the 

homes that are fortunate enough to have 
them. If you have no crape myrtles on your 
grounds, why not decide now to get some sprouts 
from a neighbor this fall, or else order a few from 
some nurseryman? 

As we have often said before, if any other sec- 
tion of the United States had a virtual monopoly 
of a tree as beautiful as the crape myrtle, and as 
easily grown, that ‘section would soon become 
famous as “The Land of Crape Myrtle”. Why then 


-should not the South make use of its opportunities 


fin this respect? The crape myrtle will not flourish 
in the colder states north of us. It is one of God’s 
special gifts of beauty to the South; and no other 
flowering shrub or tree blooms for so longa 
period, has such a variety of colors and tints, or re- 
quires less care. 

If only one crape myrtle sprout were set out in 
every Southern farmer’s yard this fall, that action 
alone would not only help beautify each individual 
home but would also go far toward making the 
South “The Land of the Crape Myrtle”. Is it not 
worth doing? 


More Acres Per Man and Better Yields 
Per Acre 


I 
HE Northern farmer cultivates three or four 
‘tae more acres than the Southern farmer 
and makes larger yields per acre of those 
crops which both cultivate. 

Of course, the row crops, like cotton and to- 
bacco, require more cultivation than Northern 
crops. Moreover, the hand harvesting required by 
the Southern crops also reduces the acreage which 
can be handled per worker. But after making full 
allowances for these conditions it is apparent that 
the Southern farmer cultivates too few acres. The 
reasons are also apparent. The Southern farmer 
has not yet been able to get away from the hand 
labor methods employed during slavery, when 
labor was abundant and cheap. The habit has 
been harder to break since the abolition of slavery, 
because cheap labor has remained plentiful and 
our row crops encourage the use of the hoe and 
other small implements and hand methods. 

Of course, it is true that the value per acre of 
Southern crops is greater than that of Northern 
crops, notwithstanding our smaller yields per acre; 
but the fact is that the Southern farmer must pro- 
duce and earn more per worker if he is ever to de- 
velop the country and maintain a decent standard 
of living. Until he produces and earns more per 
worker, he can never build the roads, maintain the 
schools and equip the homes necessary to a satis- 
fied rural life. Unless he cam earn more, we can 
see nothing in store for the Southern farm worker 
much better than the peasant poverty and barren 
life of some of the older and thickly settled coun- 
tries. 


li 

There are two ways by either of which, or rather 
by a combination of which, the Southern farm 
worker may produce more. Of course, he can earn 
more by producing more per acre and by better 
business and marketing methods. But he must 
produce more per man to compete with other sec- 
tions of the world. 

It is the nonsense of the “a stand patter” to say 
that we have a monopoly of cotton production 
or that of any other crop. We have only been able 
to maintain a limited and incomplete monoply of 
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eotton production’ because we produced it so 
cheaply. We produced it cheaply because of a low 
standard of living, low wages, and by doing with- 
out those modern necessities—goad roads, good 
schools, and decent home and living conditions. If 
we were willing to continue to make cotton at 
starvation wages and were satisfied to live under 
the conditions which have existed in the past, we 
might be able to maintain our unprofitable monop- 
oly of cotton production. 


But are we satisfied to continue to make cotton 
under the slavery conditions which have existed 
in the South? For the cotton growers of the 
South—those who have actually produced the cot- 
ton—while not under physical slavery have been 
under financial bondage or the slavery of poverty. 
Unless we are willing to continue these conditions, 
which God forbid, we must produce more per 
worker. 

As stated, there are two ways by which this can 
be done. It can be done by each farm worker cul- 
tivating more land. This is the method by which 
the Northern farmers of this country have been 
able to earn more than any other farmers in the 
world. By the use of more power and machinery 
and by the growing of more livestock, they have 
been able to produce more per man than the farm- 
ers of any other section. They have in conse- 
quence been able to maintain a higher standard of 
living. 

The European farmer, on the other hand, has 
increased his yields per acre and thereby main- 
tained his existence; but even his increased yields 
per acre could not enable him:-to maintain a 
standard of living which will be satisfactory to the 
Southern farmer of the future. 

Ill 


It is, therefore, apparent that tite Southern 
farmer must use both methods of increasing his 
earnings if he is to develop and maintain a farm 
life which the future generation will submit to. 
He must cultivate more acres per man by the use 
of more power and implements and by the grow- 
ing of more livestock, and then he must still further 
increase his earnings by producing more per acre. 
Of course, better business methods and better mar- 
keting being an economic necessity must come. 
But the best of these which can result from the 
best education possible, are not sufficient, unless 
the Southern farmer can cultivate more acres and 
make each acre produce more—at least double the 
present yields. Unless this is done the outlook for 
farm life and for our rural institutions and civili- 
zation is not bright. We will meet these condi- 
tions, however, as the pressure of competition pro- 
duces the necessary stimulus. We cannot main- 
tain a monopoly of cotton production unless we 
produce it cheaper than other sections. This can 
only be done by either continuing the starvation 
wages and low standard of living of the past, 
which is unthinkable, or by producing more per 
man by the use of power and labor-saving imple- 
ments, the growing of more livestock, enabling 
each worker to handle a larger acreage, and by in- 
creasing our yields per acre. 


Do Your Duty by Your Soil This Fall 


HE plant food leaches out and our soils wash 
‘to during the winter months unless the 

land is terraced, and a winter cover crop 
binds the surface particles together and uses up 
the plant food as fast as it becomes available. 
Leaching and soil washing are very serious prob- 
lems in the Cotton Belt, especially during the win- 
ter months. Our lands are often bare, but there is 
no reason why there should not be a carpet of 
green on every square foot of cultivated land eve 
ery winter. There is not a month in the year when 
it is not possible to have some soil-saving crop 
growing on every acre of land on the farm. 

Winter leguminous crops not only bind the sur- 
face particles and reduce leaching to the mini- 
mum, but they also transfer nitrogen from the air 
to the legumes to be used by succeeding crops. Crim- 
son and bur clovers and vetch are our best winter 
legumes and they will grow on nearly all well- 
drained soils. Ewery farmer should at least, make 
a start this fall with a few acres in one or more 
of these valuable winter legume crops, 

Let us never forget that it is our first duty to 
obtain big yields per acre at a low cost. The 
larger the yields per acre, the fewer the acres 
necessary to cultivate. Let us grow the necessary, 
crops on the smallest possible number of acres. 
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THE WORLD'S NEWS 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding Tendencies in 
Current Affairs 


By CLARENCE POE 











93 Per Cent of Our National Tax Income 
Spent for War Purposes 
Tio cartoon on this page illustrates one of the 


thoughts now uppermost in the minds of the 
people not only of America but of the whole 
world. 

In the present distressed conditions of business 
and agriculture, there is world-wide complaint of 
the pressure and burden of taxation. But when 
we come to ways and means of reducing the tax 
burden, the first great fact that confronts us is 
this, that the overwhelming bulk of our tax ex- 
penditures is for wars and preparations for war. 
The author of the cartoon on this page is now a 
Congressman; and what, impressed him especially 
in Washington was just the situation presented so 
strikingly in this picture. 

Whether we realize it or not, by all odds the 
heaviest tax is that levied by the National Govern- 
ment through tariff, internal revenue, and income 
taxes. And of all the money that we pay to the 
National Government, 68 per cent goes for the 
payment of bonds, interest, pensions, etc., due to 
past wars. Another 25 per cent is spent for the 
army and navy and other preparations for future 
wars. This leaves only 7 per,cent of the tax- 
payer’s money to be spent for purposes having no 
relation to war. Only 1 per cent of the National 
income is spent for ediication and 6 per cent for 
all other non-war purposes. 


Historic Conference Called by President 
Harding 
HE figures just mentioned constitute one of 
Tite many reasons why the whole world is 
now looking forward eagerly to the interna- 
tional conference on disarmament which President 
Harding has summoned to meet at an early date in 
Washington. 


Heavy as is the war tax in the United States 
(and heavier yet in many foreign countries), there 
are yet more weighty reasons why every American 
should devoutly pray for the success of President 
Harding’s conference. 


The whole world knows now that while war con- 
sumes the substance of a people in the form of 
heavy taxes necessitated by it, at the same time it 
impoverishes the people in a hundred other ways 
hardly less serious. Not only are there devastated 
lands in Europe, but countries like America and 
England that were reached by no invading host, 
find their wealth diminished almost as much as 
that. of the countries ravished by fire and sword. 
It will probably be a full generation, authorities 
declare, before the standard of living is again as 
high in Europe as it was before the World War. 
And America, with goods to sell, suffers and must 
continue to suffer hecause war-ruined Europe is 
tao poor to buy as it should. 


Of course the most serious reason for codépera- 


tive disarmament is yet to be mentioned—war’s 


tragic loss in dead and wounded, illustrated by the 
almost daily return of dead soldiers to our states, 
reminding us of the hundredfold heavier loss in all 
the great rountries in Europe. 

Sick of war is the whole world now. All rejoice 
that President Harding is evidently determined 
that his campaign promise for “an association of 
Nations to preserve the peace of the world” shall 
not be an idle one. He has done well to extend 
the scope of the conference to include other ques- 
tions than disarmament, because the extent to 
which disarmament is practicable depends upon 
the adjustment of some of these problems. 

Facing the United States on the other side of the 
Pacific Ocean, for example, is Japan, a country 
Whose people are as militarist in spirit and govern- 
ment as Germany was before the World War. 
Japan dislikes the United States because we re- 
Striet or forbid Japanese immigration and have 
Prohibited Iand-owning by Japanese in California. 


The United States distrusts Japan because of its 
attempt to absorb Manchuria and Siberia and take 
the advantage of other nations m China. The sit- 
uation is further complicated by the fact that 
Japan can swoop down and take the Philippines at 
any time, while in Hawaii there are more Japanese 
than American subjects. England has had an al- 
liance with Japan but the British people have dis- 
liked it and now want an understanding on Pacific 
problems, to which the United States will be a 
party. 

It is gratifying at any rate that the whole world 
now sees the necessity for united action by the 
nations of the world to preserve us from the 
“suicide of civilization” threatened by militarism 
and unrestricted competition in armaments. 


An 1890 Tariff to Meet 1920 Conditions 


HE World War profoundly changed nearly all 

economic conditions, but a great many of our 

leaders have not yet waked up to this fact. 
Many of our Congressmen grappling with the prab- 
lems of 1920 are bringing to these problems the 
mind and viewpoint of 1890. This fact is) rather 
tragically illv-trated in the tariff discussions now 
going on in Comgress. The World’s Work puts the 
matter rather concisely: 

“When the consumption of manufactured ar- 
ticles is greater in a country than the produc- 
tion of those articles (1890 conditions), an em- 
bargo or a high tariff restraining trade from 
abroad will give the producer the whole mar- 
ket. But when the producer already makes 
more than the home market will take (1920 
conditions), a stone wall around that market 
will not make it any larger. It will only induce 
the other countries to put a similar stone wall 
around their markets”. 


The Agricultural “Bloc” 


HE agreement of a number of Western and 

| Southern Senators and Representatives to 
meet together and work together on plans to 

get a square deal for the farmer is remarkable 
and encouraging—and all the more remarkable 
and encouraging because most of the 
Westerners are Republicans and most 
of the Southerners Democrats. The 
manufacturing and commercial world 
has long known how to get codpera- 
tion among their spokesmen in both 


parties. Now farmers are learning to 
do the same thing. The Kellogg Bill 
to promote the export of farm prod- 
ucts, is only one of the promising 
products of this Agricultural Bloc. 
More strength to its arm. 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“LIFE’S COMMON THINGS” 


T IS a beautiful saying of Mrs. Browning's: 
“Earth's crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 

But only he who sees, takes off his shees’’. 
The earth is indeed filled with beauty, if we have but 
eyes to see it and the grace ta be thankful for it. 
Perhaps the following poem may set some of us to 
thinking on these topics: 


The things of everyday are all so sweet— 
The morning meadows wet with dew; 

The dance of daisies in the noon; the blue 

Of far-off hills where twilight shadows lie; 
The night with all its tender mystery of sound 

And silence, and God’s starry sky! 

Oh, life—the whole of life—is far too fleet: 
The things of every day are all so sweet! 

The common things of life are all sa dear— 

Fhe waking in the warm half-gloom, 
To find again the old familiar room; 

The scents and sights and sounds that never tire; 
The homely work, the plans, the lilt of baby’s laugh, 
The crackle of the open fire; 

The waiting, then the footsteps coming near 

The open door, the handclasp and the kiss.— 

Is heaven not, after all, the now and here? 
The common things of life are all so dear. 
—Anenymaus. 


Do You Know the Bible ?—Ten 


Questions 
Witte: reward does the Bible promise a man 


diligent in business? 
2. What thirty neighboring cities “were 

ruled by thirty brothers? 

3. Why was Zion (Jerusalem) called the City of 
David? 

4. What one word in Scripture is said to contain 
the whole law? 

5. What is mentioned in the Gospel as signs of 
coming rain? 

6. Im what respect does the Lord’s prayer differ 
as given by Matthew and Luke? 

7. What is the meaning of “Ichabod”? By whom 
and to whom was it applied? 

8. Where, in Scriptural language, do we find a 
beautiful description of spring tinee? 

9. What are angels, and how are they employed? 

10. Where are the 
found? 

Where to Find Answers to the Above Questions: 


1. Preverbs 22:29. 6. Matthew 6:12; Luke 11:4 
2.. Judges 10:4 7. Y Samuel 4:21. 

3. 2 Samuel 5:7. 8 Song ef Solomon 2:11-13. 
4. Romans 13:10, 9, Hebrews 1:14. 

5. Matthew 16:2, 10. Exodus 20:1-17, 


Ten Commandments to be 


(Copyright, Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


HAVE always believed im the inspiratiom of the 
Holy Scriptures, whereby they have become 
the expression to men of the word and will of 
God. 


TI believe that fromm every point of view the 
study of the Bible is one of the most 
worthy to which mem may devote 
themselves, and that, im proportion as 
they know and understand it, their 
lives and actions will be better.— 
President Warren G. Harding. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


TORE the dried fruits and vegeta- 
bles where rats and mice cannot 
reach them. 


A little vaseline rubbed into the 
finger nails will make them less brit- 
tle. 


To mend leaky utensils that will 
not be used about the fire try beeswax. 

Uncle Ab says that the man who 
helps to scatter sunshine never stays 
long in the shadows. 

Protect baby from sudden sharp 
noises and do not allow any one to 
speak in a loud voice close to his ear. 

The wide hats made of organdy are 
pretty for the young girl and not very 
difficult to make but -they should be 
kept for dress wear as they soon loose 
their ‘freshness. 


Do not scold the bashful child but 
gently and tactfully try to help her 
overcome her fear of strangers. An 
undue amount of attention will make 
matters worse rather than better. 

A pint of milk each day for each 
adult and a quart for each child does 
not. mean all this milk must be drunk. 
When used in cooking its effect on 
health is the same. 

If you have anything to sell, adver- 
tise it; a bulletin board by the road- 
side, a notice in the local paper, or 
one in a reliable farm paper are all 
good ways. 

Rub your smoothing irons on the 
needles of the long-leaf pine or a 
cedar bough. A little salt_is good for 
removing rust. A piece of old candle 
or other wax on an old magazine pol- 
ishes them. 


Directions for Fruit and Vegetable 
Drying 

EETS, Carrots, and Parsnips.— 

Wash well, scrape off skin, and cut 
into slices of a uniform thickness— 
3-16 to % inch. Blanch two minutes 
in steam or boiling water. Drain well, 
spread on drying trays, and dry at an 
initial temperature of 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit and not exceeding 145 de- 
grees Fahrenheit during the entire 
drying period. These products are 
done when the pieces break if an ef- 
fort is made to bend them, and when 
no moisture shows if pressed between 
the fingers. 

Garden Peas.—If the pods are dusty, 
wash well before shelling. Garden 
peas are taken when of size suitable 
for table use. Blanch 3 to 5 minutes 
according to size, then drain, and 
spread on drying trays. A depth of 
three-fourths to an inchs is practi- 
cable, but single layers will dry 
quicker. Start the drying at a tem- 
perature of 115 to 120 degrees Fahren- 
heit, raising it gradually to 140 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Stir occasionally. 
When sufficiently dry, peas will show 
no moisture near the center when: 
split open. 

For use in soups or puree, shell 
mature peas, pass them through a 
meat grinder, spread the pulp on trays 
and dry. 

Green String or Snap Beans.—Se- 
lect only such beans as are in perfect 
condition for table use. Wash care- 
fully and string. If full grown they 
should be slit lengthwise or cut—not 
snapped—into pieces one-fourth to 
one inch long. Blanch 5 to 8 min- 
utes according to age. To set thie 
color of nearly grown beans add 2 
level tablespoons of baking soda to 
every gallon of boiling water. Drain 
well after blanching and spread in 
thin layers on drying trays. Begin 
the drying at a temperature of 130 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and gradually raise 
it to 140 or 145 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Drying is complete when no moisture 
can be pressed from freshly broken 
pieces. 


Lima Beans.—Choose mature beans. 
Shell and blanch 3 minutes in boiling 
water, keeping the beans well stirred 
by the motion of the rapidly bubbling 
water. Drain and spread in thin lay- 
ers on drying trays and stir occasion- 
ally during the drying process. Start 
drying at 120 to 130 degrees Fahren- 


heit and raise this temperature grad- 
ually to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Sweet Corn.—Select ears that are at 
the milk stage, prime for table use 
and freshly gathered. Blanch on cob 
in boiling water for 8 to 12 minutes 
to set. milk. Drain thoroughly, and 
with a sharp knife cut off in layers or 
cut off half the kernel and scrape off 
the remainder, taking care not to in- 
clude the chaff. Start at temperature 
of 130 degrees Fahrenheit and raise 
gradually to 140 degrees, stirring fre- 
quently. ‘ 

Corn is dry when it is 
semi-transparent. 

Fruits may be dried in the sun un- 
til the surface begins to wrinkle, 
then finished in the drier. With stone 
fruits, such as peaches, plums, aopri- 
cots and cherries, none but fruits that 
are fresh, ripe, and in perfect condi- 
tion should be used. With apples, 
pears, and quinces, effective thrift 
calls for using the sound portions of 
fruit that may be partially wormy or 
imperfect. When properly’ dried, 
fruits should be entirely free from 
moisture when pressed between the 
fingers and should be leatnery and 
pliable. 


TABLE FOR BLANCHING AND DRYING 
The following table shows blanching time 
for vegetables and the temperatures to be 
used in drying by artificial heat: 


hard and 








Vegetables |Blanching|Temperature 

| Time |(Fahrenheit) 

| Minutes Degrees 
120 to 145 
120 to 145 
120 to 











120 to 
Garden peas § 115 to 
Green string beans.... 130 to 
Lima beans 
Okra | 115 to 
Parsnips 120 to 
Potatoes 125 to 
Prunes 130 to 
Pumpkin and winter 
squash 135 to 
Sweet 130 to 
Sweet 145. to 
Turnips 135 to 
Wax beans 3 
Fruits 
Apples 
Apricots 
Berries 
Cherries 
Peaches 
Pears 
Plums 





130 to 165 
130 to 155 
120 to 150 
130 to 165 
130 to 175 
130 to 165 








Apples and Pears.—Pare, core, and 
slice, dropping slices into cold water 
containing eight level teaspoons of 
salt to the gallon. Leaving them for 
a short time in salt water will pre- 
vent discoloration. (If preferred, core 
the whole fruit after peeling, and 
slice into rings, dipping these for a 
minute or two into cold salted water 
as described above.) Begin drying at 
130 degrees Fahrenheit and raise this 
gradually to 175 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Stir or rearrange iruit occasionally to 
insure even drying. 

Berries—Dry as soon as possible 
after picking. Spread in thin layers 
and put each tray as soon as filled 
into the drier. It may be necessary to 
spread cheesecloth over wire-meshed 
bottoms of trays to keep berries from 
falling through. 


It is not advisable to dry such fruits 
as red raspberries, currants, and 
strawberries, unless no other conserv- 
ing methods are convenient. 

Start the drying at a temperature 
of 135 to 145 degrees Fahrenheit. Pro- 
perly dried berries rattle somewhat 
when stirred and show no moisture 
when pressed. 

Peaches and Plums.—Select fruit 
which is uniformly and fully ripe. Cut 
open with a sharp knife and remove 
the pits. Peaches are not usually 
pared, as the juice is lost by dripping 
if this is done. Start drying at a 
temperature of 130 to 145 degrees 
Fahrenheit and raise it gradually to 
165 degrees when the process is near- 
ly completed. 

Properly dried peaches and plums 
are pliable and leathery. 


“Bright Lights” for the Farm 


UTOMOBILES, player pianos, 

talking machines, good maga- 
zines, water plants, washing machines, 
tractors, log saws—a score of other 
devices all are playing a part in add- 
ing pleasure and eliminating discon- 
tent on the farm and keeping the 
boys and girls at home. Yet there is 
another factor, which, according to 
the survey, is exerting an even greater 
influence than any of the foregoing 
in “keeping ‘effi down on the farm”. 


“Bright fights”—that’s what is help- 
ing to keep ‘them on the farm—in- 
stead of luring them away! 

Bright, cheerful light for every task 
in the home, and for every pleasure— 
reading, playing, and for just sitting 
around the family circle—works for 
a happier home and a more contented 
family. And the means of this hap- 
piness and contentment is easily 
within the reach of every rural resi- 
dent. 

While it was found that some of 
the larger farm homes have their own 
electric lighting plants, the improved 
gasoline lamp is fast becoming a 
favorite farm light. Investigators find 
that while low first cost and low cost 
of operation have something to do 
with the favors shown gasoline lights, 
the real reason lies in the abundance 
of brilliant, mellow, pure, white light 
that these-lamps give. Burning com- 
mon motor gasoline and lighting with 
matches, these improved gasoline 
lights give a steady, 300-candle power 
brilliance of a natural, daylight qual- 
ity. Under these rays one may match 
the most delicate colors. 


A gasoline lamp of the most mod- 
ern and approved design can now be 
purchased for little more than an or- 
dinary old-fashioned kerosene lamp. 
The fuel expense in one year’s time 
more than pays for the lamp. All the 
while the whole family is enjoying a 
light that, if shaded, guards against 
eye-strain. © 


Years ago there was a feeling—per- 
haps justified—that gasoline lights 
were dangerous. The fact that the 
better gasoline lamps and lanterns of 
today are on the permitted list of the 





$659—Girl’s Dress.—Cut. in 3 sizes: 12, 14, 
and 16 years. A 14-year size will re- 
quire 3% yards of 38-inch material, 

3660—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 
10, and 12 years. ~- Size 10 requires 35% 
yards of 38-inch material. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
required to fill orders. 





OUR PATTERN DEPART- 


Two pattetns ordered at one time 25 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farimer. 


Send 15 cents extra°if you want a copy of;our fashion catalog. 


3682—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 
and 10 years. A 6-year size requires 
3% yards of 24-inch material. 

3661—Girfs Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8; 19, 
and 12 years. A 10-year size re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 


Ten days 








National Board of Fire Underwriter 
removes all doubt as to their Safety, 
If they were not safe they would not 
be permitted on this list. In style and 
design, too, there has been a vast im. 
provement. Gasoline lamps now are 
things of beauty, so artistically de. 
signed as to be an ornament in any 
home. 


The gasoline light is a clean light 
So it is that while the gasoline lamp 
is making. the children more con- 
tented with farm life, it also is doing 
a good turn for mother, lightening 
and brightening her many tasks. , 


The gasoline lantern, too, has won 
a steady place on the farm as an out- 
door light, making it easier for Dad 
and the boys to do night work better 
and quicker. Such conveniences are 
keeping many a farm boy from “kick. 
ing over the traces” and becoming a 
$15-a-week clerk in the city, paying 
$12 a week board. : 


Questions and Answers 


“LIOW can I find customers for some 
hand-tufted counterpanes?” Try 
a small advertisement in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 2 : 
* 


“To whom should I write at a col- 
lege for information concerning the 
courses, tuition, etc.?” Write the ree. 
istrar of the college. 

* * * 


“What is the address of the Church- 
hill-Grindelt Company, Publishers, 
mentioned in these columns recent- 
ly?” Platteville, Wisconsin. 

* * * 

“Is it necessary for baby to wear a 
flannel shirt during the hot weather?” 
No, thin cotton or silk may be used. 
A diaper and slip are enough on very 
hot days. Wool and silk are good in 
that the silk helps prevent irritation 
and the wool prevents sudden 
changes of heat and cold. 

* * & 


“Would it be correct to have six 
bridesmaids, two matrons of honor, 
and a maid of honor at my wedding?” 
Perfectly correct if you wish so many 
and have friends you desire to honor 
in this way; but a smaller number 
would be just as pretty and perhaps 
easier to manage. 

* * . 


“Please give me a recipe for pine- 
apple ice cream.” Two cups water, I 
can grated pineapple, 1 cup sugar, cup 
cream. 

Make syrup by boiling sugar and 
water 15 minutes, strain, cool, add 
pineapple, and freeze-to a mush. Fold 


in whipped cream; let stand 30 min- 


utes in freezer before serving 
* * * 


“We found a 10-foot rail in the 
bottom of the 50-foot bored well. How 
can we remové it?” I believe it may 
be removed by having the blacksmith 
make short barbs on one end of a five 
or six foot length of heavy iron rod 
and a ring for attaching a rope to the 
other end; this harpoon may then be 
dropped or thrown down the well 
with force and should hold sufficient- 
ly to draw out the rail. 

* * &* 


“Please give the names of some 
books containing contests for parties 
and club meetings.” The following 
are good: Games for Everybody, by 
M. C. Hofman, Dodge Publishing Co, 
New York; Home Fun, by C. H. Buli- 
vant, Dodge Publishing Co., New. 
York; Church Sociables and Enter- 
tainments, Doubleday, Page and Co., 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y.; Home 
Games and Parties, by Mrs. Hamilton 
Mott, Doubleday, Page and Co., Gar- 
den City, N. Y.; Dame Curtsey’s 
Book of Guessing Contests and Dame 
Curtsey’s Book of Novel Entertain- 
ments, by E. H. Glover, A. C. McClung 
and Co., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 


A few dollars invested in having the old 
chairs fixed up may give a lot better value 
than investing the few dollars in a new one. 
And maybe you could do the work yourself. 


Heating potato chips im the oven for 4 
minute or two makes just the difference be- 


tween a soggy indigestible slab and a crisp,  ~ 


light wafer. 
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Save All Your Flower Seeds 


HAVE found it worth while to save 

all my extra flower seed each year. 
J am sure the seed is ripe before I 
gather it, then I let it dry before | 
put it away; each sort is labeled with 
name and year—in envelopes for 
gmail seeds and boxes for larger 
sorts. 1 store in a dry, cool place. 
These precautions give assurance that 
the seed should germinate satisiac- 
torily. 

Here are some of the reasons why I 
have found it an advantage to have 
a surplus: When asked to donate 
something for a sale to benefit the 
school library I gave 15 packages 
which sold readily at 10 cents each. 
As far as possible, I had pasted on the 
envelope of each sort, a picture of the 
fower to be grown from the seed 
within—the pictures were cut from 
florists’ catalogs. Many are the calls 
for donations which I have answered 
with seeds. I like to give some to 
children who might otherwise not 
tnow the real joy of planting, caring 
for, and watching something of “my 
yery own” grow. Oftentimes in floral 
magazines I see offers _of seed ex- 
changes. In that way I obtain new 
varieties. 

Of poppy seed I save all I possibly 
can. 1 evolved a recipe for little cakes 
with poppy seed, and the novelty sold 
well at a tea room. When it became 
inconvenient for me to make the 
cakes, I sold them poppy seed another 
ear. This same shop likes green 
nasturtium seeds to use for salads. 

Last, but by no means least, is the 
satisfaction of having your own seed 
to plant; they are on hand when you 
want them, you know they are fairly 
sure to germinate, and you have 
saved the expense of purchasing new 
seeds. MRS. HAYES BIGELOW. 


Homemade Soap for Thrift 


AKING soap is one of the best 

methods I know for using up 
odds and ends of bacon rinds, fat, 
rancid lard, etc. 


When I have clear grease 1 make ; 


soap without boiling, but to use up 
meat scraps and to make the clear 
grease for the “without boiling” pro- 
cess, | make it by the boiling method. 
Either one is good. Any of the stand- 
ard lyes are allright. I have no trou- 
ble as all make hard white soap. The 
following recipes, if followed, will 
make good soap. 


Hard Soap by Boiling Process.— 
Boil one can of lye in 12 quarts of 
water. In another pot put 6 pounds 
of kitchen scraps or cracklings, etc. 
As soon as this fat is hot and frying 
pour.in your dissolved lye slowly, 
stirring and boiling the entire mass 
until it is thoroughly mixed and drops 
from the ladle like honey. If it threat- 
ens to boil over, add a little water. 

If soap hardens on a saucer and no 
water appears, it is done. This takes 
from two to five hours. 

In making soap by this method, I 
usually add twice the amount of fat 
or scraps and when soap is hard I 
skim off surplus grease to be used in 
making soap without boiling. 

Hard Soap Without Boiling.—Dis- 
solve one can of lye in 2% pints of 
water. In another vessel heat 6 
pounds of clear grease until luke 
warm. The lye will become boiling 
hot. Wait until it becomes cool and 
pour slowly into the warm grease, 
stirring all the time. When it becomes 
thick like honey set it away to har- 
den. It takes about 25 minutes to 
make soap by this process, The soap 
will be ready for use in about four 
days. 

Never use tin or aluminum in soap 
making. Use iron pots and agate 
pans. MRS, G. C. HUDSON. 


New Clothes From Old 


HEN prices went sky high my 

main problem was to dress my 
children, who were in high school, 
neatly and in good taste yet with as 
little expense as possible. I was for- 
tunate to have sisters who lived in 
the city who did not have to econo- 
mize in dress. Having no false pride 
l jell heir to quite a few of their 
used clothes that were laid aside. I 
made use of everything; ripped, 
washed, pressed, and dyed where 


‘Needed: then with the aid of a plain 





pattern for foundation made’ the old 
garments into neat, stylish clothes. 
Folds of new plaid or a few simple 
embroidery stitches in wool or silk 
served as trimming. 

Often two colors could be com- 
bined so that nothing was thrown 
aside. Old skirts were turned into 
smocks, one piece dresses, and skirts; 
coats made into sport jackets, trous- 
ers, etc.; waists used for trimmings, 


guimpes, and camisoles; gowns 
turned into underskirts and teddies. 
Used, soiled ribbons were washed, 


dyed, and used for hair ribbons and 
running in underwear. Hose were 
refooted and reseamed in the back, 
in fact every article was put to use. 


Of course, I bought new goods 
sometimes but only when absolutely 
necessary; then I bought good grade, 
fast colors, and becoming shades. By 
being careful in making I was able to 
feel. that my children were as well 
dressed as any, while saving man 
dollars. A HAPPY MOTHER. 


Gloves Save Time 


Ceres when I am cooking a meal 
there are many minutes that I can 
sit down to do some crocheting or 
hand work, I find by having a pair of 
gloves to slip on when handling 
things about the stove I save a great 
deal of time. Instead of having to 
wash my hands each time I look af- 
ter the meal I just slip off my gloves. 
By this method I save a great deal of 
time and accomplish much more than 
I would if I did not use gloves. 


F G. B. 


_A Young Wife’s Mistake 


Wren I married, my husband’s 
mother and sisters disliked me 
from the beginning and lost no oppor- 
tunity to make me feel uncomfortable. 
Thinking my husband should see these 
things for himself I did not mention 
their treatment but grew silent and 
morose and worked far beyond my 
strength to keep my home as tidy as 
theirs. 

I fell ill and one day while my hus- 
band sat beside me I accidentally made 
some remark which caused him. to 
question me, thus learning the true 
state of affairs. After that we moved 
and my life has been bright and happy. 
A few words well-chosen would have 
straightened matters at the beginning 
and saved much bitterness —< 


she 


Interesting Things Home Demon- 
stration Clubs Are Doing 


HE community market held in 

Winnsboro, S. C., each Saturday, is 
proving popular to both buyers and 
sellers. One Saturday the receipts 
amounted to $40; the next Saturday, 
$37.50 worth of country produce was 
disposed of; and on the third, prod- 
ucts were sold amounting to $42 in 
less than one and one-half hours’ 
time, so Mrs. Clowney, home demon- 
stration agent, reports. 


Mrs. Frances Y. Kline, district agent, 
says: “I was in Florence, S. C., for 
the market, today. Under the trees 
on the courthouse grounds was a 
busy and attractive scene. Town peo- 
ple came in crowds and though the 
offerings were largely vegetables, 
things sold well. The receipts were 

02. 


The town people, without knowing 
the home demonstration people from 
the truckers, were quick to recognize 
the superior quality of the produce 
brought by the former, and in every 
instance, home demonstration pro- 
duce sold first. 


The club girls of Santa Rosa Co., 


Fla., had a three-day camp, Mrs. W.]|' 


W. McEwan tells us. The girls re- 
turned home with joyful spirits and a 
knowledge of how to make button 
holes and needle baskets. 

About a year ago the physicians of 
Morgan, Ga., examined about 
children of the city and county. 

A few weeks later a nutrition class 
was started in Madison, and- a num- 
ber of underweight children were en- 
rolled. As a result of all this work, 
more than 200 have had defective 
teeth fixed, about 47 have been oper- 
ated on for tonsils and adenoids, two 
have had eye troubles corrected, and 
many have been treated at home for 
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To Weatherproof 
Your Buildings 


A building that is worth erecting is 
worth being made thoroughly weath- 
erproof. 


When you roof with Ruberoid Roll- 





Ruberoid 
Weatherproofing Products 


Smooth-surfaced Roll-roofing 
Mineralized Roll-roofing 


Strip-shingles 
roofing you are sure,.that, year after Roof-coating 
year, it will give you perfect protec- /*#/atint-andSheathing-papers 
tion from every weather condition. Floor-covering 
Excessive heat or cold, driving rain, Pinay 
° ‘aterproof-felt 
sleet or snow— Ruberoid Roll-roofing Asphalt-saturated Felt 
is proof against all these. ne 
The extreme care devoted to the pasate 
Varnish 


selection of raw materials and to 
every detail of manufacture enables 
Ruberoid to give you service-plus. 
Many Ruberoid Roofs, Iaid over a 
quarter century ago, are still intact, 
with the extent of their endurance 
yet to be determined. 

When you are in the market you will find in 
Ruberoid a roofing which will give you full 
protection for years to come—which, although 
its first cost may be a trifle greater, will more 


than pay for itself in actual service. Buy 
Ruberoid Roll-roofing. 


The RUBEROID Co. Z 


FORMERLY THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
95 Madison Ave., New York“ 


Boston 


Chicago 





See 
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Earn$20000r more yearly 











Taking orders in spare time. 


. Represent ennet de GSeuth’s leading manufacturers of beautiful monuments, mauso- 
inns age ey ow mely illustrated logs of magnifi designs in i 
Marble or Elberton Blue poe and quote our money saving prices will help you e 
sales section in your spare time. 
Se een tias foanee, ja bie epers tine, made $1000 during 1920. A Florida 
truck grower made $2200. An Arkansas agen poe made $1750. lany others, with no 
experience, using only spare time, did equally and so can YOU. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Our monuments and memorials are oo for beauty, sngepstive ohne 

dignity and lasti d e ey are easy to get orders for. 
onal To lcandin dignified and very profitable to our representatives. 

Write at once and get full iculars about being our 
representative in your section, e offer you a rare Oppor- 
tunity to turn your spare time to profitable use, 
Tell and present occupation, 
on Address 145 C. Main Street 


COGGINS MARBLE ©° 


CANTON «+ GA* 

















for quality. ‘They cost no more, often less, than 
the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
good. Better be safe than sorry. Buy advertised products 


a DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 

















minor troubles. 


When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the adver- 
tising it casries.” 





-THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 








See 


My fall catalog gives many valu- 
able points on the preparation of 
the land and sowing of fall crops, 
also helpful imformation about fall 
garden and Dutch bulbs. A post- 
card brings copy. e 

















W. C. SLATE, TheFarmer Seedsman, Box 149, So. Boston, Va. 


Slate’s Seed Oats & Rye 


Are Tested 
You Know What You Sow 


here has always been a need on the 
farm for good grain crops and now that 
money crops are low, this need is intensi- 
fied. Ti the farm is to be made seli-sus- 
taiing, grain cr: must be sown this 
fajl. Qats are valuable both for grain 
and hay. Rye makes a good grain for 
farm use and furnishes one of the best 
winter pastures—makes a good green fal- 
low to turn under next spring. 

Seeds are cheaper this fall. Crimson 
Clover is now sellmg around $5.25 per 
bushel. Vetch about lle per fb. Appler 

Red Rustproof .85; Fulghum $1; 
r Rye $1.70; Abruzzi Rye $3; Rosen 

} $1.75; Gray Winter Qats $1.15. All 

sacked f. o. b. South Boston. 





ps 


Complete Price List on request 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


vocations. State College Graduates 
in industrial progress. The college effers 
FOUR YEAR 


istry, Agricultural Chemistry, 


Electrical Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering. 


Agriculture, 
Winter Course in A 
1921-22 


Session berins September 


Mathematics, 21-2; Science, 1; Elective, 





Civil p ~ hwy Architecture, and Highway 


Textile—Textile Engineering, Textile Manufacturing, Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 
TWO YEAR COURSES IW: 

Mechanic Arts, 
One Year Course in Auto Mechanics. 


Summer Session for Teachers, for College Entrance and for College Credit. 
Excellent equipment in all departments. 
Entrance requirements for Freshman Class, 15 
6 1-2. 

For catalog, illustrated circulars, and entrance blanks, write E. B. OWEN, 


AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING 


STATE COLLEGE STATION 


Technical Education enables young men to sucveed in their chosen professions and 
are prepared for personal success and for leadership 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


COURSES IN: 


Agriculture—including General Agriculture and Specialized Courses in Farm Crops, 
Agricultural Engineering, Animal Husbandry and Pairying, Biology, 
try Science, a Veterinary Medicine, Vocational Education. 

Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


Horticulture, Poul- 


Engineering. 


Textile Manufacturing. 


riculture for Farmers 


units—Englith, 8; History, 2; 





Registrar. 
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‘THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 

“MERIT, THE MEASURE OF 

This well known school for Boys and Young Men has enjoyed an 
increasing patronage in gel years, 


nating patrons 


OF HIGH STANDARDS 
develops the whole man—head, 
New Dormitory with all modern conveniences. 
students limited to 150 


Illustrated Catalog Sent on Request. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., 


to $275. 


SUCCESS” 


There is a reason. Discrimi- 
say that tt is a SAFE SCHOOL 
THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
hand, and heart. Expenses $250 
Boarding 


from six state: 
AND 


Address 
Principal 
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j EW OF US realize what a 

HF powertat force advertising is. 

Look at Van Camp's soup and 

think of what it would be without 

advertising. But let Mn Van Camp 

give his own ideas about it. We 

quote herewith what he says: 

“When I advertise I get the 

business. When I don’t adver- 

tise, I don’t get it. Therefore, 

I propose to keep on advertis- 

ing.” 

Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars is spent each year advertising 
Van Camp’s beams and soup. This 
product retails for a small sum, 
and yet, this business would soon 
go bankrupt without advertising. 

Mr. Farmer, Mr. Merchant, or 
Mr. Anybody else, if you want to 
increase your business, advertise! 
Thtre is no guess work in it; if 
you have a worth-while product 
and put out good advertising, it 
will increase your business and do 
it profitably. 

For further information as to 
how to advertise any product that 
you may have, write 


The Progressive Farmer 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








year. 
bring «., Hetleaat weekly supplies a 


The little matter of l5c will 
bring you the Pathfinder thirteen 

ye a — = The Pathfinder is 
illustrated weekly pub- 

long-felt want; it costs but $1 @ ‘year. 
UD you want to know what is 4 


heme paper 
the story of the world’s news 
Hibring ~. *., Sotgentins, understandable 
You the — this 4 your — J ze 
want a paper in your home whic’ 
From the initst, and wholesome; if you would 
ee a @ paper which 


such & paper 

aang ae weeks. ‘Thel5icdoes not repay ws,but 
are glad invest in new friends, Address: 

Pathnnder, Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 








oF berate | in 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
S59 Etm St. Quincy, Ill. 








IF YOU KNOW 


THE PICTORIAL REVIEW 


YOU WILL 
APPRECIATE THIS OPPORTUNITY 
ONE YEAR TO BOTH 
THREE YEARS TO $00 | Ere 
The Progressive Farmer 


This is the greatest value we 
have ever offered in a club 


BEATS 10c GASOLINE 
Increases Power and Mileage 
sewing ae eres ee 


© OE Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Sito enpangine sl am, Put on ina few 
: as tigh as #0 
miles to a gallon of gasolin 





gi, 0 ottes f Seale, Coa ma SoS 
trial offer. Name your car. AOENTS wheres 


co. 
sc IE LSNGTION CARBURETOR 0°... 


Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 

















Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department” 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Progressive Farmer 








A Little Study m Water and Crops 

EAR Boys and Girls :— 

Do how corn, cotton, 
tobacco, potatoes, beans, 
peas—all crops, in fact—drink and 
eat? Of course you know. It is 
through their roots, 

Let us study this question a little. 
Each root branches indefinitely until 
one root may have hundreds of grow- 
ing ends or tips. It is through these 
tips that the plant food and water en- 
ter the roots and pass on to all the 
above-ground parts of the plants, 
There this plant-food and water must 
feed and water every tiny cell from 
the root hairs to the furthermost part 
of the top leavés. The water takes 
up the plant food from the soil, goes 
into the tiny root-hairs and on to the 
green growing parts of the plant, 
leaving all along its course the food 
the plant needs and supplyng every 
part of the plant with water. 

The plant takes up far more mois- 
ture than it needs and so gives back 
to the air excess or surplus water. The 
plant returns this surplus water by 
evaporation through the leaves. So 
you see it is the water that takes the 
food into the plant and carries it 
from cell to tell, leaving just the kind 
of food each part of the plant needs 
for its development. When the sur- 
plus water is evaporated from the 
plant it goes back into the air and 
later falls as rain. 

All this has been going on- ever 
since the first plants grew—even be- 
fore Adam and Eve lived on the first 
farm, which was named the Garden 
of Eden. 


A big part of the business of farm- 
ing is the control of water—getting 
rid of a part of it when there is too 
much and saving what we have when 
the supply is short. It is in the sum- 
mer that we realize how important 
water is in making farming a success, 
and it is well to keep asking why you 
have good crops in some places and 
poor crops in others. If you have a 
dry spell and find that some fields or 
parts of fields in your nighborhood 
differ widely in the growth of crops, 
find out what makes the differences. 
How deep was the field plowed? Was 
the land plowed too wet? Were the 
disk and the harrow used they 
should have been? Were cowpeas, 
clover, or other humus-making crops 
plowed down? Is the land harsh and 
cloddy and does it need lime? 

These are some of the questions that 
might be asked. There are causes ev- 
erywhere and for everything that 
goes right or goes wrong on the farm. 
The good farmer finds out these 
things and does away with conditions 
and practices that give him poor 
¢rops and adopts those that will give 
him good crops. 

Why not find out why some fields 
on your farm produce good crops and 
some poor crops and then write me 
about it? I should like to have your 
ideas. UNCLE P. F. 


Making Farm Life More Pleasant 
{Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a farmer boy, 20 years of age, 

and have spent most of my life on 
the farm, but for the last few years 
some of my boy friends have been trying 
to persuade me to go with them to the 
city, the place of bright lights, which 
they say is the place to “have a good 
time.” During the past few years, how- 
ever, I have been studying farm life 
more closely, and I have found that it 
is easy to have a good time on the farm. 
For just look!—There are fishing trips, 
camping trips, boating and bathing 
trips, picnics, and rallies, all of which 
bring us together and cause us to under- 
stand each other better, give us a higher 
inspiration, and lead wus to a higher and 
nobler life. 

And it’s so much better to be out in 
God's free country among the birds and 
flowers and sunshine than it is to be in 
a crowded moving picture hall or some 
other crowded house of amusement. Be- 
sides, in the country it is all free, while 
if you go to. any place of amusement in 
the city you may depend upon it, you 
need to have your pocketbook with 
you. 

So I say, each to his own opinion, but 


you know 
tomatoes, 


as 


as for me, give me country life every 
time for health or pleasure. 
ALMON STEVENS, 

Route 3, Benson, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—I congratulate Ou, 
Almon, on your sensible views. Whey 
I see crowds of boys, and men, too, for 
that matter, loafing about the streets and 
throwing away the talents that God has 
given them, I can better understand why 
our courts are kept so busy. The farm 
is the best place in the world for growing 
: “1 order of manhood and woman. 
1006 


Club Exhibits Like a Community 
Fair 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


EVERAL people of Macon and the 

adjoining counties gathered at the 
courthouse for the purpose of seeing the 
results of a year’s work of canning, 
poultry, and women’s clubs, which was 
supervised by our efficient home dem- 
onstration agent, Mrs. Lingo. 

The teachers and club girls had met 
the previous evening and arranged in 
artistic ways the exhibits consisting of 
canned products of all kinds, plain and 
fancy sewing, booklets, cooking, vegeta- 
bles, poultry, and many other things, 

Everyone present was served dinner 
cooked by club girls and women, show- 
ing the benefits and uses of the fireless 
cooker, steam pressure canner, etc. At 
2 o'clock we assembled for the awarding 
of prizes. Each club present with an. 
exhibit was given a small prize. Our 
school, “Little Texas”, got three prizes 
—one for the best exhibit, which was a 
pair of scissors, also some domestic sci- 
ence material for having the best cook- 
ing, and our county paper for a year for 
having the most representatives. 

ALMA BENTLEY. 

Editor’s Note—We like the idea of 
having the exhibits. They really are 
community fairs, and may be developed 
into occasions of great benefit. Why not 
have your fair early enough to send 
your, prize-winning exhibits to your state 
air! 


How I Got My Start 

FEW years ago I began saving up 

pennies until I had about $2, and 
then I bought some sweet clover seed 
and planted them. As my clover grew 

began to wonder whether I could 
make much money out of it or not. So 
I traded my clover patch to Papa for 
a half-acre of corn. I worked the corn 
well, and soon it was ready to lay by. 
After I had gathered it, I sold my corn 
and a sow to Papa. I saved the money, 
and the next year I planted myself an 
acre of cotton. After I had gathered 
and sold my cotton I put part of my 
money in the bank. 

I kept on saving my money until now 
I have one calf, two small sows, one 
grown sow, one’grown hen, and one 
goat. I also have a bank account of my 
own. 

LOUIE D. JACKSON (Age 15.) 

Editor's Note —This boy has G sen 
sible business head and is an indus- 
trious boy. He is accumulating a store 
of worldly goods and experience that 
be of service to him all his life. Espe- 
cially is this true if he sends himself to 
college, takes @ special course, 
hard, and is graduated. 


How Our School Bonght New 
Reference Books 


AST winter our school needed new 
reference books. As the s 
board was short of money, the teacher 
and pupils decided to buy them and pay 
for them. We bought a new set on the 
installment plan. We first organized a 
club known as the egg club. Each pupil 
was requested to bring an egg a week, 
and as eggs went down two eggs a week. 
At the end of each month we had enough 
money raised to pay the installment. We 
soon had our reference books paid fof 

and never missed the money we bought 


them with. 
BENNIE ANDERSON. 
Cresson, Texas. 


Editor's Note—In reading hundreds 
of boys’ and girls’ letters I am so oftes 
reminded of the old saying, “IW 
there’s a will there’s a way”. It ts jo 
true. And, too, there have been so many 
reports of codperation in so many ways 
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Saturday, August 13, 1921 


Garden and Orchard 


By C: L. NEWMAN 


Begin Planting the Fall Garden 


NIONS.—Sow seed of the Yellow 

Globe, Danvers, Prizetaker, and 
Bermuda in the northern part of The 
Progressive Farmer territory about 
September 20 to 
October 10 and af- 
ter October 15 far- 
ther south. The 
South Carolina Ex- 
periment Sta- 
tion has made a 
great success with 
onions the seed of 
which were sowed 
the latter half of 
October. The po- 
ay be put out from now 
on until severe weather. Onions re- 
quire a rich mellow soil and ideal 
cultivation for the best success. 
Heavy applications of manure made 
some time before planting and the 
liberal use of commercial fertilizer 
pay with this crop. Potato onions 
are small but are good keepers and 
ofe may have them every day in the 
year. Sets may be put out from late 
August on through to next February. 
September and late January are prob- 
ably the best times to put them out. 
Shallots are very hardy-and this is a 
favorite vegetable in many Southern 
gardens for flavoring, stews, etc. 
They grow in bunches and are propa- 
gated by division. 





Parsley plants from the early spring 
sowing may be taken up in August or 
September, the larger leaves cut off, 
and the root shortened to two or 
three inches before setting in freshly 
prepared rows or in cold frames, pots, 
or boxes. This will give a supply of 
fresh parsley through the winter. A 
well-grown parsley plant in a four or 
six-inch pot is as handsome a plant as 
one may wish to see. 


Radishes for winter use should be 
sowed now, using Celestial and Chi- 
nese Scarlet. For late summer sow 
Chartiers and White Strasburg. Keep 
them growing steadily until cool 
weather and they will, with some 
protection, last through the winter. 

Rape is another safe crop for 
greens through the winter. Sow in 
rows or broadcast as you would 
turnips. If sowed in drills, thin to 
three to six inches apart. 

Spinach should be sowed in succes- 
sion from early August on to October, 
when the seed for the spring crop 
should go in. Sow in one to two-foot 
rows an ounce of seed to 100 feet and 
thin to three or four inches, removing 
every other plant when large enough 
for use. This vegetable has been neg- 
lected over the greater part of the 
South. It is preferred by many to 
any other of the “greens”. 

Tomato cuttings, if rooted, or well- 
grown young plants set now will pro- 
duce a crop that is oftey as pleasur- 
able as the extra early crop. By bend- 
ing branches down and covering two 
to four inches with fine earth you will 
soon have rooted plants already in 
bloom and often with young toma- 
toes on them. Cut these off and set 
as you would plants grown from the 
seed. Tomatoes in November often 
bring from four to six times as much 
per bushel as they bring in August. 
Instructions for keeping tomatoes un- 
til Christmas will be given later. 

Turnips are one of the most de- 
pendable fall, winter, and early spring 
vegetables, although but few farmers 
get half the benefits from them that 
they should get and would get from 
giving them a little more attention. 
Turnips should be not only a garden 
but a farm crop plant. Canada, Mich- 
igan, and New York ship large quan- 
tities of rutabaga turnips South. 

Turnips should be sowed in the late 
summer and early fall. New ground 
is good for them and manuring and 
fertilizing pay. Seven-top and South- 
ern Prize are the most popular 
salad varieties. Sow succession crops 
at intervals of three to four weeks 
from late July or early August on to 
ust after the first hard frost. Ruta- 
agas require about 80 days for ma- 
turing and the Early Milan a little 
More than half this time. Yellow 
Aberdeen, Purple Top, White Globe, 
Flat Dutch, Pomeranian White Globe, 
and Cowhorn are all good varieties. 





Be sure to thin early, leaving the 
plants with enough room to reach 
their full -development. For large 


roots give not less than six or eight 
inches space between plants nor more 
than 12 to 16 inches. Turnips should be 
fertilized with a fertilizer analyzing 
about 6 per cent phosphoric acid, 6 
per cent nitrogen, and 6 per cent pot- 
ash. Such a mixture will be approxi- 
mated by using 800 pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate, 500 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, 500 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, and 200 pounds of muriate of 
potash. 


Turnips may be billed in the field 
for keeping through the winter, 
stored in root houses, or covered in 
the rows by throwing two furrows 
with a turnplow over them Ii the 
tops are cut off below the ald leaf 
scars they will not sprout while in 
storage. 


The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 














CORRESPONDENT asks, “How 
much shall I feed my chickens 
each day? They are good layers.” 
Much depends upon the manner in 
which they are kept—hotises and 
runs, whether they have access to 
fields or not. Naturally, the breed has 
something to do with it, as Leghorns, 
Campines, or Hamburgs are much 
smaller than the American and Eng- 
lish breeds, and also the Minorcas 


. 


which, for size, equal the last two 
classes. For a day’s ration, young 
birds of Leghorn class will use of 
balanced grain and mash rations from 
2 to 2% ounces a day. Grown Leg- 
horns from 3 to 3'4 ounces. American 
and English breeds 3 to 4 ounces a 
day. 


At one experiment station, heavy 
laying Plymouth Rocks kept in good 
trim on 13% pounds each per week— 
grain and mash. These had good run 
on greenstuff. Probably Leghorns will 
do on 1% pounds each per week. 

* * * 


Keep a sharp leoekout for early molt- 
ers. Usually they are the poor layers. 
If you note pullets or hens that are 
busy all the time, look faded, ragged 
rather than trim, see if they are not 
the continuous layers, too busy to 


molt. Mark them, for they are the 
persistent, heavy layers that you 
want to keep. 

*x 


As remarked before, from now until 
fall, separate all males from females 
and keep them separate until time to 
make up breeding pens. Any cocker- 
els or even cocks, showing any dis- 
qualifying points, should be penned 
by themselves, fed heavily, espec- 
ially on moist mash containing milk. 
They will put on flesh, of the tender, 
juicy kind in two or three weeks. 

x * * 

There is no more common nor 
ular poultry feed in the South than 
corn. Its brightness, freedom from 
husk, its size, and the oil it contains, 
attract fowls and they eat it greedily 
—too much so. We could not well de 
without it in the poultry yard, but, it 
must be used with judgment. It is 
the richest in carbohydrates of any 
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of our poultry feeds except sunflower 
seeds and flaxseed, but is very low im 
mineral matter: and low in protein. It 
comes in well im fattening feeds, but 
for layers, breeders, and especially 
for young, growing birds must. be 
coupled with feeds high in protein 
and ash, 
* * * 


It does not cost as mueh to raisé a 
given weight of poultry ready fer 
market, as it does to raise any of the 
four-footed animals. The cost of 
handling is less. There is less need of 
relying on purchased feeds to grew 
them, and the net profit, available al- 
most every day im the year, is very 
much greater. 


North Carolina Rabbit and Cavy 
Breeders Organize 
FRE rabbit and cavy breeders of 
North Carolina are urged to codp- 
erate in the organization of a state 
association. In order to get the full- 
est benefit from the association, it is 
necessary that breeders get busy. 
Plans are being made ta have 
am interesting exhibit at the mext 
State Fair. For further information, 
write Gilmore Ward Bryant, Durham, 
Nerth Carolina. 


Coming Fair Dates 
VIRGINIA 


Tasley, August 9-12, Frank White, sec’y. 

Manassas, August 16-19, H. W. Sanders; 
secretary. 

Keller, August 30-September 2, H. E. Means, 
secretary. 

Harrisonburg, August 30-September 3, B, 
E. Bradshaw, secretary. 

Marion, August 30-September 2, E. K, 
Ceyner, secretary. 

Norfolk, Fred Cretton, secretary. 





Why the 


New Perfection is | 














so successful for cooking 


HE present New Perfection Oik 
Cook Stove owes its success to its 
design and the care with which it 
is built. Early types of “oil stoves” 
cannot compare with it in conveni- 
ence, economy and durability. 







eae 






purpose. 


The New Perfection burner 
produces the hottest kind of a 
fldme—white-tipped. This and 
the long blue chimney are re- 
sponsible for the splendid results 
obtained by New Perfection users 
everywhere. 

The chimney is made Jong for a distinct 
It assures the burning of every 


last drop of kerosene used. There is no fuel 
wasted in the form of soot on the bottom 


you use a 


of utensils. Then, too, it drives the clean 
heat of the white-tipped flame forcibly 
against the pan or kettle. No flame is ever 
as hot as the area just a little above it. 


There’s no stooping over to the oven when 
New Perfection. It is up where 
you can reach it easily. The New Perfection 


oven has a three-point locking device that 


keeps the door closed tightly and prevents 
the escape and waste of heat. You can look 
into it at all times through the glass door. 
The large four-burner size with warming cab- 
inet is most popular. There are also, how- 
ever, five, three, two and one-burper sizes. 
Use Aladdin Security Oil regularly to ob- 


tain the best possible results, Always pure 
and clean—it’s all 


New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves are sold by most 
» furniture and depar 
STANDARDOIL COMPANY (NEWJERSEY) 


tmen stores 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Staves : 
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Get Two Crops From Land 


That Now Yields Only One 


Sow grain right between your corn and coiton 


rowsand you will havea valu- 
able grain crop in the spring. 
No need to make several trips 
to plow and harrow the land, or 
wait ‘til crops are gathered. Your fields are 
well cultivated and packed in summer, 
They make an ideal seed bed for grain. 
Just plant grain between the rows with 


You can plant three rows at a time, One man can sow six to eight acres a day. Cot- 
ton and corn can he nee and the stalks cut without omen tothe grain. Fer- 


tilizer can be applie 


The plants are protected from winter's rain and cold. 


with the seed, The Cole plants the seed 


n little furrows. 
No danger of their 


poowing up.’’ Every plant is ina basin where it receives ample moisture, 
ar surer of a stand than if you sow broadcast, or with a Western 


we No tmitators can do the work the “‘Cole Way.”’ 
catalog that also tells about crop rotation and soil 


THE COLE MEG. G. CO. 
BOX 149 





Write for our 


uilding. 
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OTTE, N. C, 





on this 


Corn Meal 


whole | ® Wheat 
Flour 


MILL 


Here’s our 

further contribution 

toward normal coriditions. 

New labor and material costs 

ou rock-bottom prices. This is a Stone 

Bune the Mill, Buhrs cannot drift together—pro- 

longs life of grinding surface. Econpmieal = dure 
abie— pi — fast—clean— trouble p 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 
Sole Distributors 
Atlanta Oe... St. Louis Dailas New Orleans 


Kausas City Louisville Cincinnati Baltimore 
PROGRESSIVE DEALERS SELL 


THE ORIGINAL 


WILLIAMS MILL 








-—— KODAKS—_ 


We do Developing, Printing and Enlarging. We 
give you’ the High Gloss finish or the Velvet 


Prints, 3, 4, and 5 Cents each 
Write for our complete Catalog. 


LOLLAR’S 


Birmingham, Ala. 











Box 922, 





DIRECT TO YOU 
FREIGHT 


CANT RUST RUST 


ah ‘wear’’ eel 
TCRIMES on EACH EDGE. 

a) to nail on, Patent ‘oad 
nd shears given with roof- 


be 
“EVERWEAR” ROOF 


Other 1.26 per 
YOU GET Wes are Be jing ater € ne 
THE paorit_ | PROFIT Hoong ata : about one half the 
‘0 


asual price, Send TO r FREE BUILD- 
ING BOOK, BiG FREE SAMPLE S OF ALL 
KINDS Of" ROOFI D CUT PRICES. 

Ps a, own 


Get your roofing d etl keep in 
pockct the profits others would get. 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 

CAN BE NAILED- Dept.P Savannah, Ga. 

SHINGLES- 


AS Two 
fercant leak. 





Ox" ROOFING 
RUB BER 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 


gave money by ordering from this . 


advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll ('%3;") $1.50 


2-Ply $2.07 + 3-Ply $2.54 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One- -piece rolls of 1(8-sq. ft. with 
cement, nals, ete. Willnotstick in rls. 
Order today direct from South’s Oldes* and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Baintridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 








Farmers Exchange | 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each tnitial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 





LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


ig Type. James W. Gravee, American 
ichmond, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Deep River Duroc Farm, Ramseur, N. C. 








Large Berkshires. 


DBerkshires—B 
National Bank, 











HEREFORDS 


For Sale—Registered Hereford Bull—No. 712316— 
First check for $100 gets him. High Land Stock Farm, 
J. Finch, Prop., High Point, N. C. 

HOLSTEINS 

Registered Holstein Bull Cire —A0 ages, at farm- 
ers’ prices. R. E. L. Smith, Barber, Va. 

Knapp Farm ss a Bull—Tracing to 5 
bulls, and from 21-%. dam. Nashville, Ten 














head 





Duroc Pigs—2 to 3 month, 30 Ibs., $8; 40 Ibs., $10. 
W. Willcox, Carthage, N. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey: ae 
service boars; best blood lines; prolific breeders. 
T. Menzel, South Mills, N. C. 


“ony ee pg mel 10 weeks old; 
good stoc 00; nice ty. and color. 
W. C. Wooten, Statesville, N. C. ~ 

Major Orion King Gilts and Sows—BPred to a great 
son of old Pathfinder, for fall litters, $50 to $75 each. 
All select animals. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Creamery Fields Farm, Stanley, Va. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Bamsthices Semele pigs, $13. E. L. Bodenheimer, 
Kernersville, N. 


Three-months Registered ompalice Boars—$15 each. 
Lelah Mitchell, Old Trap, N. 





shoats, bred sows, 
Paul 

















JERSEYS ‘< 


Registered Jersey Bull—2 years old, good breeding, 
price low. Dr. W. A. Jeffress, Fairfield, Va. 


Three Splendid Jersey Cows — Good records and 
breeding, two fresh. Prices $75 to $125. Jersey bull, 
2 years old All registered. W. Wooten, 
Statesville, N. 

SHORTHORNS 


Com Heifers—All ages. Meadow 














Shorthorn Bulls, 
Brook Farm, Eutaw 





SHEEP 
For Sale—500 Head Sheep—Suitable for mutton or 
pasture, $2.75 each. Prince Bros., Gurley, 8. C. 
Fine Registered Bucks for oe Shropshire 


sheep, address High Land Stock Farm, J. Q. Finch, 
Prop., High Point, N. C. 











Hampshires—6-weeks pigs, 
brood sows. All registered stoc 
Blythewood, 8. C. 


each; also some nice 
k. P. B. Brown, 


Shropshire Sheep—4 grade buck lambs, $20 each; 6 
grade ewes, 3 to 4 years old, each, f.o.b. Iron 
Station, N. C., S. A. L. W. A. Graham, Jr. 





©. t.. C%e 


C. Sows and Boars and also pigs 
27, Robersonville, 





Registered O. ; 
fe ms Vahey ‘Hill Farm, Box 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Poland-China Boars, Gilts, Sows, Pigs—All ages. 
Meadow Trrook Farm, Eutaw, Ala. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 








Sheep Are Profitable—For Sale—6 Registered Shrop- 
shire Bucks—Papers will accompany the animals. For 
further information_and prices, address a jane 
Stock Farm, J. Q. Finch, Prop., High Point, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Registered Devon Cattle and Southdown Sheep— 
Finely bred: for sale. H. C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C, 


PET STOCK 

















Angus oe for Sale—All ages, best blood lines, 
bovh seces; 150 head to select from. Write for our list 
ef 1920 show LI aud full particulars. Sanford 
& Rich, Mocksville, Cc. 


DOGS 


Four Purebred Airedale Puns—3 months 
each. T. H. Eddy, Farmville, Va. 





old, $16 





IHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





OR the best 
prize of $3, 
letter we print. Send name and 
unless requested. a 


letter, not over 


August 17. 


24 


gust 4. 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 7 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


300 words, received on each subject we will 
for the second best letter $2.50, and we will pay space rates for ever 
address with each letter. 


“Experiences in the Use of Hog Feeders, Oilers, and Waterers.’ 


“Experiences in the Use of Furnaces and Heating Systems.’ 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


Our Schools.—“What we are-doing personally and as a community to help them to 
develop our children as they should be developed.” 


We will pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail us photographs any time 


award a 


Letters will not be retur: 


*—M ail 


letters 


*—Mail letters by 








MARKET NEWS 


1.—Federal Reserve Board to Help 
Cotton 


HE following official 

ment is made: 

“The Federal Reserve Board and 
the governors of the Federal Reserve 
Banks announce that the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, in addition to credits al- 
ready extended, are able and stand 
ready to extend further credit for the 
purpose of harvesting and marketing 
the coming crop, in whatever amount 
may legitimately be required, either 
directly to their member banks, or 
under a ruling now issued by the 
Federal Reserve Board, indirectly to 
non-member banks acting through 
the agency and with the indorsement 
of a member bank. These loans will 
be made by the Federal Reserve 
3anks upon notes, drafts,and bills of 
exchange issued or drawn in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Federal 
Reserve Act and the regulations of 
the Federal Reserve Board, for the 
harvesting or orderly marketing of 
the coming cotton crop.” 


II.—Predicts Better Cotton Prices 
OTTON and Cotton Oil News, of 


Dallas, reports a brightening out- 
look in the cotton trade, and adds: 

“Our earnest plea to the Southern 
people is to keep three-fourths of the 
new crop off the market until after 
January 1, and the willing codpera- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the strong demand for spots will 
make it much easier to hold this cot- 
ton off the market than it was a year 
azo when the Federal Rserve Banks 
practically deserted the cotton 
planter. 

“Our greatest fear is that those 
who have held their cotton so long 
will rush it to market as it gets a cent 
or two a pound higher. This would 
be the height of folly. The world will 
take only a moderate volume of cot- 
ton for the next six months. The 
carry-over and 25 per cent of the new 
crop will be most abundant to meet 
the demand, then the mills of the 


announce- 





RABBITS 
ae, Belgian fag A price for 30 days. D. 
R. Cook, Mt. Gilead, N. 
TWO OR iaGaEE BREEDS 
Rabbit and Cavie Breeders Interested in the Organi- 
gation of a State Association—Write Gilmore Ward 
Bryant, Durham, N. C. 


_ POULTRY AND EGGS" 


ANCONAS | ai 
Sheppard Anconas—Heavy layers April 
cockerels, $1.10 Adja Womble, Bear Creek, 
ANDALUSIANS 
For Sale—Purebred Blue gegen 
$2.50. C. A. Smyre, Conover, 
Gasman 
Light Brahmas—Pullets, oe 
$3. Frank Cress, Salisbury, N. 
Lees 
ee ee Brown Leghorns for Sale—Dover. 
elb. 
Dark Brown Leghorn Cockerels—$2.50 each. 
Moore, Pores Knob, N. C. 
8. C. White Leghorns (Wyckoff Strain)—Hens, $1. 155 
pullets, $2. Mrs. W. A. Nicholson, Woodleaf, N. C. 


For Sale—White Leghorn Cockerels—Ferris — 
strain, from choice pullets, mated with $50 cock; bar- 
gains, $5 each. Mrs. H. M. Williams, Yemassee, 8S. C. 

For Sale—20 Purebred White Leghorn Pullets; 5 
cockerels. April hatch, thrifty. $1.50 for pullets; 
$2.50 for cockerels. C. Bruton, Jr., Mt. Gilead, 
North Carolina. 

Single Comb White Legherns—Several hundred Hens, 
Pullets, Cocks, Cockerels and ten-weeks-old Pullets. 
Write us your wants. Buoking orders for August Baby- 
chicks. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 


MINORCAS 
Cc. Black Minorcas—Young stock for sa sale, from 
Quest exhibition strain. George Colt, Asheville, N. C. 
ORPINGTONS 
Early Hatched Golden Buff —— 
erels, $1.50 each. Alvas Powell, Warsaw, N. 
‘PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Barred Rocks (Thompson Strain Direct) — Fine, 
young stock for immediate sale. George Colt, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels—From prize win- 
ners, $2 each; August delivery. Mrs. D, M. Pender, 
Efiand, N Cc. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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Roosters— 








$1.50 each; hens, 








M. Mull, 





J. EB. 



































world will be so greedy for the bal- 
ance of the crop they will bid it up on 
themselves, When the people of all 
nations are well employed and the 
anarchy and Bolshevism has been 
purged from the ranks of the Ameri- 
can working people, the demand for 
cotton will be so great that cotton 
will rise in price at least to cover the 
cost of production—and just what 
that price will be, depends on how 
soon the world will return to nor- 
malcy. At the present time it looks 
as if we might get back to sanity 
about the beginning of the New Year. 
“Don't sell a bale.” 


II.—$5,000,000 to One Codper- 


ative Marketing Association 


See advantages of codperative mar- 
keting are strikingly illustrated by 
the action of the-War Finance Cor- 
poration in lending 10 cents a pound 
on long staple cotton just pooled in 
the Mississippi Cotton Marketing 
Association. 

Arrangements have been made by 
which representatives of the Bureau 
of Markets of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture will super- 
vise the warehousing and classifica- 
tion of the cotton pledged as security 
for this loan of $5,000,000 to the Staple 
Cotton Codperative Association, The 
disbursement of the funds to the Co- 
Operative Association as the cotton is 
inspected, classified, and warehoused 
will bé made through Federal Reserve 


Banks. 


Don’t Pull Fodder: Here Are the 
Reasons Why 


CIRCULAR issued by the Exten- 

sion Service of Clemson College 
several years ago on the bad practice 
of fodder pulling contains some very 
convincing facts and also proofs that 
should be considered again just at 
this time. Experi:ynents on the farm 
of Mr. David R. Coker, at Hartsville, 
were the source of the facts and con- 
clusions, some of which are here 
given. 

The results of experience for four 
years on the Coker farm show con- 
clusively that if fodder is pulled when 
the bottom leaves begin to turn, there 
is a loss of at least 24 per cent in 
yield of corn. If pulled when three- 
fourths of thg leaves are dry, there is 
about 10 per.cent decrease in yield. 
The 1913 experiments showed a de- 
creased yield of 27.3 per cent when 
the fodder was pulled early; and the 
1912 experiments showed a decreased 
yield of 13.1 per cent when pulled late. - 


But the above represents only a 
part of the total loss, since much of 
the loss comes through the effect on 
the yield of next year’s’crop. 


An experiment to determine just 
what loss there would be from plant- 
ing “fodder pulled” corn as compared 
with properly matured seed showed 
that there was a decrease of 7.2 per 
cent in yield; and as opposed to 2.5 
per cent in the other, which means 
a total loss of 16.7 per cent from the 
use of “fodder pulled” seed. 


Add to this~16.7 per cent loss the 
first effect of fodder pulling (24 per 
cent decrease in the preceding year’s 
crop), and you have a total loss of 
40.7 per cent. Is it surprising that the 
yield of corn in the South is so small? 


What is the answer? Stop pulling 
fodder. Plant more hay and stop pull- 
ing fodder; but to those who still feel 
that they must pull fodder, let this be 
said: Leave at least two or three 
acres of your crop unpulled from 
which to select your seed corn for the 
following year, so that you may keep: 
up the quality of your seed and not; 
suffer the second of the two losses set’ 
forth abo e. A. B. BRYAN. 


Clemson College, S. C. 
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August 13, 1921 


Saturday 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as Word 


~~ PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


"park s Strain Bred-to lay Barred Rocks- —Pullets, 323 
eockerels, $3 and $4. Satisfa ‘tion guaranteed. 3. 
8. H. Rogers, Creedmoor N i 

Cockereis, $3 to $5; 12 weeks - pullets, $2.50; year- 
ang hens, $5. All from stock direct from Thompson; 
dark ™ ating. Mrs, Dora Minton, Jonesville, V 


— RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Re ed “Cockerels—10 and 12 
Be srevard, N. C. 


Purebred Reds—Cockerels, 


“Rhode Island weeks old, 
$2 eacl K. &. Sse, 


“March-Aprit Hatche Cf 





50 each; paliet, $1.75 each.- Binford Sloan, Jr., 
Wallac e, N 

Harold Tompkins Strain Rhode Island Red Cockerels 
Until September Ist, will sell carefully sel 
cockerels, $5 each. R. M. DeShazo, Greenville, 8. C, 


PEA FOWLS 

Wanted—Peafowls—At once. Box 219, Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

Two < OR MORE BREEDS 

——_~-—_—_— 

Chicks—8c up. All kinds, Postpaid. 
Superior House, Windsor, Mo. 

Baby Chicks—$8.50 100 up. postpaid: greatest layers; 
catalog free. Farrow-Hirsh Co., Peoria, Ill. 











Book free, 








Siberian or Batry Vetch, $9. per hundred pounds, 
Durhar Seed nise, Durham, N. C, 

Winter Hairy Veich Best erate, $10 per 100 Ibs.; 
smahli quantities, le pe all f.o.b. Kuoxville. 
D RR. Mayo, Geedaman, Knoxville Tenn 

FRUIT TREES 

Fruit Trees All kinds Write for price list Oak 

dale F Farm, Birmingham, Ala 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 








Rosen Rye, Clover, Oats, Vetch and Wheat—Prices 
lowest, quality the best. Robert E. Smith, Nassa- 
wadox, Va 

Cabbage, Tomato and Collard Plants—Leading va 


rieties, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50: by mail or 
lect. Clark Plant Co , Thomasville, Ga 


Cabbage, Collar d, tuce and Tomato Plants 
Ready now. 100, 30c; S00. $1: 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. 
Satisfaction or money ‘back. D. F. Jamison, Summer- 
ville, 8 


express col 

















Before Buying Vete iz Rye, >, Oats, 3, Clover, ~ and Rape 
Beeds—Get our special prices to farmers Purity and 
gerinmation guaranteed. Council! Seed Company, 


Franklin, Va. 


Have a Good Fall Garden!—Folliowing regular 10- 
cent packages of seeds mailed you for 50 cents in coin: 
Beet, 2 turnip. onion, 2 cabbage, carrot. mustard, 
spinach, lettuce. Carolina Seed House, Box 284, 
Raleigh. N. C. 

Emerald Farm, Meigs, 8, Ga.—Prost proof Cabbage 
Plants, Government Inspected Tomato Plants—Varieties 
best suited for late summer and fall planting. Prompt 
delivery aio" or money back. 20c 100: T5c 
500; $1.25 1,000; $1 1,000 in larger quantities. Mail 
or express collect. 








~ SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 


Hasting’s Bean Seed—35 cents pound, or $5.50 peck, 
Clinton Rogers, Gilbert, 8. C. 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


“Set Plants Now for Winter Cabbage—Order 1,000, 
1.50; 500, 75c, mailed. w. urray, Claremont, 
forth Carolina. 


























———— 

Cabbage yg Ay A prompt hipment. Best va- 

reties, $1 for 500; 9 P wd 1,000; postpaid. Spring- 

dale Farm, 1 Monroe, N. 

Cabbage Plants—Fall and Winter heading, $1.75 
1000; 500, $1. thy full count, 


prepaid strong, heal 
Medlin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


Cabbage Seed—Grown from choice Long Island stock. 
Get our wholesale prices to plant x@wers before buy- 
ing. Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—Early fall and winter 
heading; $1.75 1,000; 500, $1, prepaid and insured. 
Prompt shipment, ay quantity. Mecklenburg Plant 
Co., Pineville, ; 


Special for Two Weeks—2,000,000 Cabbage Plants— 
Fall row winter heading, early and late varieties; 300, 
$1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; 5,000, $10, mailed, pre- 

ia” “collard plants (Cabbage variety), same prices. 

fell packed; prompt shipments. Good order delivery 
positively guaranteed. Cash. Tidewater Plant Co., 
Frat Klin, V 























Mr. ir. Plant Grower, if you want good 
best grown, by the pound, 100 Bs., 
n, let us make you a price. You will 
find our prices richt, and what is better, our seed are 
right. Good sceds make good plants, good plants make 
satisfied customers, satisfied customers make more or- 
ders, and more orders make good profits. sat us hear 





Ritane seed. the 
1,000 Ibs., ) 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before ‘During. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 

paper unless he shows us satisfactory | reter- 








Cecil's Business Cullege, S ibur, RK. ¢ t s 
you for, and starts you in busine: 38. lt janning your 
career, investigate this well-know stitution 

Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting and Penman 
ship thoroughly taught and graduates assisted to 
positions free. Home Study courses also given. Send 


for catalog. King’s Business College, Raleigh, N. C., 


and c harlotte, 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


APR APR APD LI AAL LDL LEAP OPP 
Experienced Farm Superintendent Desires oy 
by next January. Box 90, Route 3, Fraklinton, N 
_SAL ESMEN 


Agent Make a Dollar an an Hour—BSell ¥ Mendets, x 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
Bils Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. ° 


MACHINERY 


PADDR 
‘Several Tractors, Threshers, 
Manure Spreaders, and 
Gooch, Timberlake, N. C, 


“Model ““M” 











Plows, Har- 
Farm Imple- 


eee 
Fo” Sale 

rows, Engine, 
ments. J. R 


Sampson 


Tractors for Sale—$750 each, 


f.o.b. Columbia, 8. C. Brand new and_can-be ship- 
ped at once. For information, write L. C. Bryan, 
Sumter, 8S. €, 





Corn Harvester—Cuts ‘and piles on harvester or wind- 
rows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal corn 
binder. Sold in every state. Only $28, with fodder 
tieing attachment, Testimonials and catalog free, 
showing picture of harvester. Process Harvester Co., 
Salina, Kansas. 








(35) 747 
PRINTING 
Free Samples Best Printing. The Quick Pritt Shoo, 
Buriingter N. &, 
0 Envelopes 3, 10, 500, "$1.75, Postpaid. Womble 
Press, Be ar Cree 
"SHINGLES 
Juniper ~ Shingles—C heap. D Real sad wee: 
North Carolina. 


~ Cypre 83 Shingles—No. 1, $6.50; ; primes, $4.5 ~ TLone- 
leaf pine shingles, firsts, ‘$6; seconds, $3.50 —* 1,000 
Freight paid on car lots. Dan Shipp, Finleyson, Ga. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles—Galvanized Shin- 
gies and 5-V crimp roofing, painted tin shingles, wall 
board, rubber roofing, slate surfaced roofing, and shin- 
gle-roll, Highest grade, but priced low. Budd-Piper 
t Distr ibutors, Durham, N 

















SYRUP 





jeorgi a 1 Cane Syrup for Sale— 





i 50 per ¢ caso 6 "No. 


























10 cans, Cash with order, Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 
TOBACCO 

Tobacco Postpaid—Extra good, mellow chewing, 5 
Ths., $1.50; 10, $2.50, Smoking, 20c Ib. Mark Ham 
lin, Sharon, Tenn. 

jkentucky Tobacco—Natural Leaf—Smoking, 10 Ibs., 

: Ibs., $3.50; chewing, 10 Ibs., $2.50; 20 De., 
;: 4 F. Veal, Sedalia, Ky., Agent. 





PUREBRED POULTRY 











MISCELLANEOUS 


LEGHORNS 





If It Is Money You Need on Your Cotton—We can 
get that for you at reasonable rates, with storage and 
insurance so cheap you will be surprised. Our ware- 
houses. are bonded; our negotiable receipts known 
everywhere. J.°E. Latham, Vice-President, Nes ae 
Warehouse & Storage Company, Greensboro, N. 





our 
ences as to his honesty and business 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Good Farm—Near High Point. Also 10 nice busi- 
ness lots within two blocks of main square of High 











Point. Bargain. J. R. Jones, High Point, N. C. 
Wanted to peat —Gane stand for blacksmith repair 
shop. Small farm preferred; good house; central, east- 


ern North Carolina, J. F. Westcott, Beicross, N. C. 


Splendid Apple Orchard—In Mountains of North 
Carolina, 2,000 trees. New 7-room house, modern con- 
veniences. Magnificent view. H. Morehouse, Oak- 
woods, Wilkes Co., N. C. 


Tired of Farming?—Then | buy, or swap your farm 
for good home on large lot in the best town in North 
Carolina; good school, plenty of work for the whole 
family. There is no real estate company connected 
with this ad—strictly private. Do nu. answer unless 
you mean business and —_ a good farm. P. O. Box 
212, Rurlington, N. 


SOUTH CAROLINA : 
John Robison, 











- Farmsr—Good Farms for Sale. Greers, 


South C arolina. 
Wanted . Farm- —Have y valua! le City “Property | to ex 
change. Thos. L. Conder Rt. 5 ¢ olumbia 8. C. 








VIRGINIA 


Sickness causes me to offer my well-located, im- 
proved farm cheap. Address ‘‘Farmer,’’ Lunenburg, 











Station; > commuting ng dis- 


new house, tenant house, 


from you. Robert Hackney, Durham, N. irginia. 
CLOVER Virginia Farm—Right at 
a _7 tance Richmond; 200 acres; 
Fancy Crimson P eatin per bushel. airy barn, silo, tools, stock. 


Clover—Sacked, 
Buxton White, Eli abeth ¢ City, N. (€ 

New Crop | Crims on ¢ ‘lover Seed, i in Bur, for Sale— 
l0c per pound. G. Leonhardt, Cherryville, N. C 














Crimson Clover—Extra fancy, high-tested seed, $5.50 
bushel; lle I. less quantities. Hudmon Seed Co., 
Nas hville, enn. 

“New Crimsc yn Clover Seed, plu imp bright r ripe Ye ber- 
ries, prompt per bushel. Durham §8 


shipment, $6. 

Durham, N. C. 

son C lover Seec i—$5. BO» per bushel; small quan- 

: per Ib.; all f.o.b, Knoxville, D. B. Mayo 
» Knoxville, Tenn. 


( lover “Seed—98 3 


House, 











Crimson _ per cent purity. Special 





Account death of son 








will sell or trade for city property. F. Greathead, 
Pi ilkinton, a: 
Virg rinia rm Bargain.—290 acres hice ex- 





10 miles city. Tar 
Write for full 
and Ford, 


cellent buildings. 1 mile station, 
macadam road from station to city. 
particulars. Farm must be sold. Venable 
Lynchburg, Va. 





Sale—Real corn, grain, 
only $12,500; including 


250 Acres—Great Sacrifice 
hay, tobacco and stock farm; 
teams, wagons, machinery, crops, etc.; exceptional 
easy terms; near school, churches, and Blackstone; 
progressive farming section; mostly fenced; well water 
ed; 150 acres cleared; good, strong, productive soil; 
plenty timber; good 6-room dwelling, shady grove; 2 
good tenant houses 4 good tobacco barns; large stable, 











e for August, $5 per bushel, cashr Quality guar- ; : ° : 
viel cribs, sheds, ete. ; plenty fruit. Write for full descrip- 
anteed. Counc cil Seed Company, Franklin, Va. tion and our Special Pargain List Special rates, 
Bur C love r Tho yroug chly inoc ulated, creened once; ‘Southside Inn,’ Fredericksen Freed any, Blackstone, 
no nox io us weeds or grasses; 2c lt Yo order for less Virginia. 
than 50 Ibs. Valuable printed instructions. Robt. 8 oe ea 
Link, Abbeville, 8. S OTHER STATES 
on _ - For Sale—The Home of Governor R. M. Patto 
OATS With 150 acres. Equipped for a dairy. J. D, Weeden, 
For Sale—Fulghum Seed Oats—Write for prices. Florence, Ala. 


Bealer & Company, Valdosta, Ga. 








7,000 Bushels Seed Oats — From 50-bushels-acre 
yield. Meadow Brook Ferm. Eutaw, 

Fancy Winter Turf s—95c bushel, sack lots; 
less quantities, $1 i gg ps a Seed Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





PECANS 
Bred-up Budded and Grafted Paper- 





Extra Choice 








shell Pecan Trees-—Early bearers. argest pecan nur- 
sery in the world. Catalog free. Bass Nurseries, 
Lumbe rton, Miss. 
POTATOES 
Seed Potatoes—Local grown, 1920 crop, 










Peach Blow 
seed potatoes, $2 bushel. Cash ba order, O. Cy. 


Steadman, Box 431, Spartanburg, 


mos RYE 











Rye—Abruzzi—Earliest and most productive. James 
M. Rogers, Proffit, Va. 
Abruzzi Rye while it lasts. Nubbin 


At $2.25 ae 
idge Farm, Climax, N. 

North Carolina Native i growing ee 3. sacred 
$1.75 bushel. Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. 











Rosen Rye—Fine at grazing or winter cover 
Back lots up, $1.75 bushel; smaller ad cane ¢ 
bushel. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn 





Southern or Tall Growing Rye—Fine for aranine or 
winter cover crop. Sack lots up, $1.75 bushel; smaller 
quantities, $2 bushel. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, 
Tennessee, 





TURNIP SEED 


Turnip Seed—Southern Prize, Seven Top, and Others. 
eae mixture for fall planting. Pound, 90c; %, 50c; 
, 30c; postpaid. Robie Dowles, Elizabethtown, N.C. 


VETCH 











Maryland—Direct from owner at a price that cannot 
be duplicated, if sold quick—one of the finest farms-in 
the entire South; 978 acres, right at railroad station, 
on river and sple ndid highway; 18 miles from Balti- 


more, 22 miles from Washington, D. C.; 650 acres in 
cultivation; fine orchard; fenced and _ cross-fenced; 
3-story, modern, brick residence, piped with fine 
spring water; two 6-room tenant houses, 3 _ berns, 


grainary and other panne all in good conditions. 
Address P. O. Tox Richmond, Va. 


The Santa Fo has. built a new branc Aid railway “line 
through the South Plains region of West A 
new farming and livestock region, with new ti ns, is 
being opened up. This terrirtoy ‘already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actual experience. Ilere you can profitably 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is au ideal 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 









first pick. Write today for free illustrated folder 
x © Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg. , Blythe, Texas. 
Strout’s New Catalog Florida Farms—Just Out!— 


Big collection wonder bargains, ‘Fruitful Florfda’”’ 
now available on easy terms, and shown by represen 
tatives our great organization. Tells about a 53-acre 
lakeside farm, near yillage, with 7-room, Surnished 
ouse, barn, © 230-tree bearing orange grove, $1,7 
only $700 down; another lakeside farm, 160 acres, 
with comfortable house, barn, 30 hogs, horse, poultry, 
crops, all $1,750; one of 10 acres, &lge railroad town, 
peach orchard, furnished 2-story, 9-rvuom house, poul- 
try house, for $800; others at all prices. You can’t 
afford to buy in Elorida without getting it. Free on 
request. Strout Farm Agency, 1210 -G E Graham Bldg., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES’ 


we 
Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
nm credit. Position guaranteed. Edwards College, 
inston, N. C. 











Winter Hairy Vetch—Best grade seed, $10 100 Ibs.; 
smaller quantities, 120 Ib. Hudmon Seed Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn, 


Insure Your Future by Learning Bookkeeping an.l 
ere in Greensboro Commercial School, Greens- 
bo C. Write for catalog. 




















‘ ia 


HAVE YOU A FARM 
FOR SALE? 


BY making use of our classified columns you 
can find out who wants to buy. Tell us what 
you have and we will fix up an ad. for you. 


The Progressive Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


ye 














BAGS 


For Sale- Leghorn Pullets -For Sale 


1,000 Bred- to-lay Pullets, 10 weeks old..... $1.25 each 
100 Each Rock and Buff Orpington Pullets, 
PR retiree: @-e- $1.50 cach, 


Knoxville, tan. 





For Sale—New Bags suitable for wheat or grain, 
twenty cents each, cash with order. Blackstone Guano 
Co., Blackstone, Va. 





CIGARS 
Buy your Cigars direct—A box, 





fifty LaColumnas, 








prepaid $1.60. Live agents, wanted. Havana Smoke- 
house, Homeland, Georgia.’ 
HONEY 
The Durham Seed House, Durham, N. C., wants to 


buy Honey in the comb, Write thes if you have any 


to sell. 
Honey— © Ruaranteed 
by mail postpaid. 


pure and delicious, 12 


Choice 
3 2. The Stover Apiaries, 





IS., , 
Helena, Ga. 


_ PERSON AL_ 


Anyone Knowing the Whereabouts of Gene Roger, 
16 years old, weighs 120 Ihs., 5 feet 10 inches high, 
dark hair, brown spot on left eye, right eye blue. Left 
home last December. WF rite W. A. Roger, Albany, 
Ala., Route 3, Box 














PEAN UTS _ 


Peanuts for Parching and Ros ng —North Carolina 
Runners—Hand clesned; $3.50 or “100 Ibs. Strickland 


& Baxter, Clio, Ala. 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS - 


aoe rw 





Postage PAID. 


$10 a Hundred 


and v 95 per cent live arrival guaranteed. Free 
FEED Pith each order, A hatch every week all year. 
40 Breeds Chicks. Select and Exhibition. Grades. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, Obie, 


Dept. S., Gambier, 


| BABY CHICKS—BABY CHICKS 
For August Only 


Brown or White Leghorns .............. 10 cents 
Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island Reds 12 centa 
Postpaid. High-grade stock. 

At these prices we cannot somrt orders for less 


than 25 chich 
C. A. NORMAN, 




















PUREBRED 





LIVESTOCK 














{ BRED SOWS— DUROCS AND HAMPSHIRES —GILTS, BOARS | 
BRED SOWS AND GILTS—At Attractive Prices. 
CHOICE BOARS—Now ready for service. 

WE SPECIALIZE ON YOUNG HERDS—Properly mated for best results, 
Your Choice of These Excellent Breeds—Write Us. 


| CAMPBELL-HICKLIN LIVESTOCK CORP., 





SHELDON, S. C. 
ame 








BERKSHIRES 


HOLSTEINS ~ 





(HILLCREST BERKSHIRES— )|f 


The demand for HILLCREST BERKSHIRES last 
spring far exceeded our supply, which accounts 
for withdrawal of our advertising. We now have 
some splendid pigs ready at $15 each. Also some 
real good herd prospects in _ spring boars, soon 
ready for light service, special price $25. 


HILLCREST FARM, 
| Ctavkeville, » get Virginia. 








—_ 


FOR EXCHANGE AND SALE = 


We wish to exchange our fine, registered 
HOLSTEIN BULL 
cocanasenss BONESS RAG APPLE 257625 
to keep from inbreeding. 

He was calved October, 1917, weighs 1,600 pounds, 
Also for sale 
TUREE YOUNG HOLSTEIN BULLS 

Sired by the above bull. 
| occoneecuee FARM, DURHAM, N. C. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


‘_DUROC-JERSEYS— 


Let us quote you on high-class foundesina breeding 
stock, sired by, or bred to JORDAN’S WONDER, 
North Carolina’s Grand Ba boar. Every- 
thing registered, cholera immune, and satisfaction 
guaranteed on every order. Over 200 head to 
select from. 








WRITE YOUR WANTS 
| 10RDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. 6. | 











‘I(—pUROC-JERSEYS—| 


500 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm 
Everything Immuned by Double Treatment. 
DRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICH 
BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 
to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
WRITE US 


BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 
= 


° ° 
—Big Type Durocs of Quality— 
FOR SALE. BLUE_RIBBON WINNERS 
Anything in high-class Durocs, especially PIGS. 








Brinkley, Ark. i 








Orion breeding. All stock sold on the ‘cee 
plan to responsible parties. Write for price 
A. C. RHODES, NORTH RIVER, VA. 





. . 
Registered— Durocs —Big Type 
To make room, we are offering for 30 days—BRED 
SOWS, GILTS, SERVICE BOARS, PIGS (10) weeks 
‘ \d). Sig wpe Col. and Cherry King > it Half 

ce for quick sale. Guarantee to pleas 
\/ittow Glen Stock Farm, Brandy Station, Va. 


HAMPSHIRES 


P®PPLIIIO Iw 





| PIGS— HAMPSHIRES —PIGS 


By ROWLAND LAD 96221, he by CHEROKEE 
ROLLER 66671, and out of CHIROMISSES 155220, 
she by CHEROKEB LAD 9029, at $17.50 each. 
Delivery August 28, 

FOUR CHOICE GILTS, 12 weeks old, at $15 each, 











DON McLEOD, 
| Rowland , 





North Carolina 
pak 








| HOLLINS HERD — Accredited | 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
Heifers are tested for the year as they come in 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 

PRODUCTION and TYPE. ‘ 
The blood ut KING SEGIS, dominates the herd. 
LL ALY iw FOR SALE. 
t. F, 


JOSEPH A, ruansa, pote VA. 
.. 


HOLLIS, 
iad 














ROSNI HOLSTEINS —— 


ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD 
BULL CALVES—Sired by one of the great ae 
sires of the breed, Homestead Su Value, a 
2-year-old daughter with 827 Iba. and 
20,165 Ibs. milk. 

Dams have yearly records from 14,000 De. te 
20,000 Ibs. milk as 2-year-olds. 


FRANK 8S. WALKER, Woodberry Forest, Va. 
Resseneteen tine 


butter 











Presbyterian Mission School Has for Sale 


2 FINE REG. HOLSTEIN Bi BULLS 


Good milking strain. Tubercu 
yeays old next September. Will "ake KS Fi00 cach 
for immediate sale. 


THE WILLOWS FARM 


Boys’ Department, 
Doriand-Betl School, Hot Springs, N. C. 

















ADVERTISED PRODUCTS havea 

good reputation for quality. They 

cost no more, often less, than the 

non-advertised stuff, which may or 

may not be good. Better be safe 

than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
cts. 











One of the few tires of 
which it may be said that 
they deliver economy year 
in and year out and tire 
after tire. 
The U. S. Chain Tread 
gives sufficient traction on 
all ordinary road surfaces, 
it is probably the hand- i) 
Es and byalloddsthe $7 





most popular, of the whole § ot + 
U.S. Fabric Tire line. yj) 

















Whose business is it to see that you get 
service and economy out of your tire money? 
How do you as a car-owner judge tire values? 


Car-owners often come to U.S. Tires after 
they have paid too much for experience 
elsewhere. After a few seasons of dickering ypnitog States Tires 
in “bargains” and “discounts” they at last are Good Tires 
find satisfaction and economy in the guality 
first of U.S. Tires. U. S. USCO TREAD 


You'll always find a U. S. Dealer selling a bap sn pa 
U.S. Tire with every confidence in his prod- ag 
: U.S. ROYAL CORD 
uct. Full conscious of the value you are sh etal hadanetianis 
getting and deserve. Knowing that U.S. Tire ; 
makers stand behind every U. S. Tire with 


an iron-clad policy of honest manufacture 


_and selling methods. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


The Oldest and Largest Two hundred and 
Rubber Organization in the World Riredve Branches 





